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Imperfections of Modern Harmony. 





By S. Austen Pgarce, Mus. D., Oxon. 

HE works of Helmholtz, and those of his Eng- 

lish translator Ellis, have drawn attention to the fact 

that pianofortes and instruments with similar key-boards are 

out of tune. The recent contribution to musical literature 

by Professor Pole having referred to the subject of intona- 

tion, it becomes a duty to the public to point out the miscon- 

ceptions of these theorists, and to state that musical prob- 
lems are far more complex than they believe. 

Although professing to work scientifically, they allow their 
senses to deceive them. Professor Helmholtz in his elabo- 
rate work ‘‘On the Sensations of Tone asa Physiological 
Basis for the Theory of Music,” says, for instance, ‘‘We often 
hear four musical amateurs, who have practiced much to- 
gether, singing quartets in perfectly just intonation.” He is 
deceived in this. It is a popular error that music for stringed 
instruments or for voices is or can be rendered in tune; and 





















fallacy. 


close to the exact pitch at which they began would thus most 
certainly prove that they had sung out of tune. 
startling fact—stranger than the current fiction—and demands 
complete demonstration, The subject is abstruse, and diffi- 
cult to present clearly to persons not practically acquainted 
with the points at issue, but for the benefit of all thoughtful 
readers the attempt is made, 

All the great Oriental nations of antiquity were familiar 
with the difficulties to be overcome in establishing a tonal 
system, The results of their experiments are known to the 
musical historian. It is sufficient to say that the necessity of 
accurate definition was universally desired in the earliest 
ages of which we have any record by peoples who did not 
employ harmony. 
tions of intonation much more intricate. 
quire a song or melody, but several songs or melodies to be 
given simultaneously, as in the ordinary church quartet or 
fugal chorus, where each singer demands the right to be pro- 
vided with some important subject matter, worthy the de- 
livery of a feeling, acting, willing spirit—some ‘‘part” which 
| fully occupies him. He will not be content with a mere ac- 

companiment to some leading part. The harmonizing of 

these several melodies, that they may at every instant make 
recognized and well proportioned combinations called 

i chords, constitutes the modern science of harmony. This 
science based upon the comparatively recent dis- 
coveries that Nature herself supplies a full chord, or cor- 
tége, of harmonic sounds, to attend every single note, 
and other sounds to attend a union of two notes, 
@and so on. The ancient Greeks, not being acquainted 
with these natural products, and misapplying certain mathe- 
matical laws, failed to obtain concords sufficiently true to 
satisfy their refined artistic perceptions, and therefore re- 
jected them, The modern pagan nations, even those com- 
petent to produce perfect concords, refused to adopt them; 
and therefore our modern harmony still remains either un- 
known or unappreciated outside Christendom. It may be 
that we are generally regarded in the East as Western bar- 
barians. The Chinese, for instance, smile at the pianoforte 
as an ingeniously contrived arrangement for enabling the per- 
former to produce many different sounds at once, as required 
by Western harmony; but as a mere mechanical instrument, 
in which hammers are thrown against strings in an inartistic 
manner, illustrative of our insensibility. They formulate 
thirty-three ways of plucking a string with the fingér, and 
therefore are more fastidious than ourselves respecting 

“touch” and the corresponding delicate variations of tone 

due to different modes of vibration. 

It is quite evident that Eastern peoples have cultivated their 
perceptions in departments of musical art, of which we are 
comparatively regardless, and it is fair to assume that they 
reject our harmony because of its inherent imperfections. 
The extremely sensitive ear of the ancient Hindoos, ob- 
served by all students of Sanskrit poetry, led them to make, 





But our own use of chords makes ques- 
We not only re- 
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An unaccompanied quartet of singers returning at the | 
| found too complicated for general artistic purposes, and yet 


in common with the Persians and modern Arabians, finer dis- 
tinctions than we recognize in the musical scale. And it is 
certainly true that even our natural perceptions of perfect 
consonance are rendered less acute by habitually listening to 
and accepting as true harmonies that are systematically ren- 
dered untrue, and so far rough and discordant in conformity 
with our adopted scheme of slight deviations from strict 
accuracy. 

Helmholtz directs us to remain satisfied no longer with this 
condition of things, and demands that our music be rendered 
in tune. Those writers who follow the lead of this great 
physicist take up this cry in common with others, and assume 
to teach musicians their art. Instrumentalists are advised 
to construct instruments having twenty-four, twenty-eight, 
thirty, forty, or more sounds within the octave, instead of al- 
lowing the ordinary twelve—the seven white and five black 
keys of the manual—to do duty for the whole. It is deliber- 
ately proposed that three rows of keys be provided, thata 
simple hymn tune may be correctly rendered. Mr. Ellis 
thinks that a fourth or fifth organ or harmonium should be at 





scientists writing upon the subject invariably cling to this | 
| nations. 


This is a | 





hand to be used for exceptionally brilliant and novel combi- 
Similar recommendations have often been made be- 
fore. They are useless. For such instruments would be 
would not be elaborate enough to obtain the desired perfec- 
tion, because this isunattainable, It is unattainable, not on 
account of the incapacity of the musician, but from the nat- 
ure of the case. It is impossible to unite melody and mod- 
ern harmony, and retain for both their just proportions; nor 
can we set one or the other aside. No such sweeping 
change can be made in the art by the mere musician. 
He cannot compose music worthy the a‘tention of the 
world, under the direction of any theorist, interested only in 
some one principle of truth; nor can he greatly alter the 
character of his productions. 

The composer is the child of his time and his nation, and 
cannot free himself from the conditions under which he 
works. Yet he obeys a blind necessity no more than other 
men equally powerless to turn back the tide of modern civi- 
lization. For this proceeds by virtue of a force which is in- 
controllable, and at most can only be slightly diverted. 
Music is one of its art products. It broke in upon the dark- 
ness of medizwval ages, and was a factor in the general illu- 
mination that dispelled the gloom, when the Western world 
arose refreshed as from a deep sleep. It appealed to the 
sense of hearing—the last to sink to rest, always the first to 
awaken. 

Counterpoint and the science of harmony aided in the for- 
mation of this new art, which has earned the distinction of 
being recognized as the only classic art of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It isa glorious fabric, and will endure, although sci- 
entific purists wish it to be destroyed and another one erected 
in its stead on the principles of abstract truth. They pro- 
pound a destructive theory, and yet give no practicable mode 
of procedure. They do not even remove difficulties to be 
overcome at the very outset. The musician is invited to 
attempt the impossible—namely, to make equal things that 
are unequal; to make the melodic scale agree with the har- 
monic scale, their proportions being dissimilar. He is com- 
pelled to make compromises, either acknowledged and de- 
fined, as in the systems of tuning pianofortes, or unacknowl- 
edged and undefined, as in performances on violins. 
other manner can he proceed. 

It would be easy for him to employ a few simple chords 
with the most perfect proportions, but he is required to pro- 
duce a long-extended and complicated web of harmony— 
some thousands of combinations in a symphony or other 
similar work of art. It would be still easier for him to pre- 
sent chords singlyas isolated columns, that they may be con- 
templated ‘‘as they stand”—each resting on a fundamental 
base or bass; but he must exhibit them connectedly ‘‘as they 
move.” Only by passing on and on, from chord to chord in 
ever-changing forms, from sweetest consonance to most brill- 
iant dissonance, from exciting successions and combinations 
to calming ones, is harmonic texture provided for musical 
compositions, Sometimes, also, the melody remains un- 
changed when the harmonies are greatly altered, so that its 


In no 





expression may be varied, as 5 she feakuans of the same coun- 
tenance may express varied emotions and yet be always 
recognized. 

Similarly, architectural purists, previous to the year 1837, 
made perfectly cylindrical columns, straight lines and 
plane surfaces, and, proceeding to build on these prin- 
ciples of truth, made imitations of Greek art that are re- 
garded with indifference in London, Paris and Berlin. 
The Parthenon and Theseum were to be contemplated as 
wholes, and therefore all apparently straight lines and plane 
surfaces were made respectively curved and convex, that the 
effect might be smoother—less hard and dry. There are, 
however, these notable differences in the two cases It was 
possible for the architectural purist to make line meet line, 
but for the musician it would prove impossible. For he, 
working in a tonal system that is a slowly ascending infinite 
spiral, as in the procession of keys, C, G, D, A and C, can- 
not make his lines return into themselves without making 
delicate modifications, 

Whichever way he proceeds he is led out into infinity; but, 
without passing the fourth step, he is compelled to make 
modifications to reconcile melody with harmony. And 
whereas the Greek architects made slight variations from ab- 
stract truth that the effect on the beholder might be height- 
ened, knowing well the peculiarities of the human eye, the 
musician trusts in the inability of the ear to detect the modi- 
fications he is bound to make, and which he hides with sub- 
tle devices, 

Five modes of proceeding are now to be exemplified to 
prove that it is impossible to observe just proportions, and 
that the course taken by musicians is the best known: 

1. The errors may be acknowledged and defined, by the 
employment of some one fixed ‘‘ temperament,” to determine 
the nature and extent of the deviations. Whether this be 
Pythagorean or Helmholtzian, cyclic or non-cyclic, skhismo- 
cyclic or mesotonic, equal or unequal, it will have as a mat- 
ter of course its own peculiar inherent imperfections. The 
‘*equal” temperament is the one universally employed now 
for pianofortes and organs. 

2. The errors may be unacknowledged and undefined. In 
such cases all is left to chance or vague feeling, and the per- 
formance may be an ignorant floundering in an open sea of 
tone, rather than the mathematically accurate rendering as 
supposed by Helmholtz in the quotation given above. It 
is true that performers who have practiced long together, 
who sympathize with one another and with the aims of 
the composer, and who are deeply imbued with the spirit 
of his work, give artistically good renderings. The soul- 
state recorded by the composer is impressed upon the 
auditors. This is the purport of the music, and nothing 
more seems desired. It transcends all formal, cold measure- 
ments. If the performers tried to be true to these, the gist 
of the story, as it were, would be lost in the telling. The 
performance, therefore, may be psychologically true and yet 
mathematically false. There is a natural tendency to raise 
notes under the influence of extremely excited, passionate 
phrases and to depress them in sinking to a state of repose. 
But, irrespective of such changes, errors must certainly be 
made by singers and violinists of the nature of those now 
to be defined, however they may be glossed over -and 
hidden. 


Mr. Ellis illustrates his system of ‘‘Duodenes” by the first 
line of the hymn ‘‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” which is 
better known to German and Anglo-Saxon peoples as ‘‘God 
Save the Queen,” It will be employed here, for it is not 
only familiar and very simple, but usually has equally simple 
harmonies that may be conveniently illustrated with low 
numbers and a few fractions. 

Whatever numbers may be chosen for convenience, the 
proper proportions of the three melodic notes are 15 : 16: 18, 
Those of the chords in columns 1, 4, 5, 6, are in the ratio of 
4, 5,6, and those in columns 2, 3, in the ratio of 10:12:15. It 
is understood that the doubling or halving of any of these 
chordal numbers will merely represent the note in another 
octave, above or below; it will not change its character so as 
to affect the investigation, 





[To be Continued. } 
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HE beautiful, good, and the true, in art, are analogous 
to intelligence, sensibility and the will in morals. 


HE music of Chopin is generally of a dreamy, quiet 
T character; it rarely attains gigantic proportions, or 
revels in blood-curdling discords or many-parted har- 
monies. Its beauties are not easily illustrated, but can 
only become known by actual acquaintance with the 
music itself. 


VERYTHING in music is not to be made equally in- 
E telligible to all persons. Who can say how low we 
must descend, or how much must be sacrificed in pro- 
viding for every individual what he may be able to un- 
derstand and relish? A great composer is constantly 
paying high compliments, for he assumes on the part of 
his auditors considerable education, and the ability to 
follow and sympathize with him. 


W* reprint this week an article by Dr. S. Austen 
Pearce, which must be of great interest to mu- 
sicians. It has called forth criticisms and correspond- 
ence, and has revived the well worn subject of tempera- 
ment of the scale with a view to its dismissal. The 
author: has treated the subject very ably, and his care 
has been to show that the elaborate calculations of the 
Duodenists and their other efforts now being made in 
England are doomed to end in disappointment. 
CULPTURE once was an accessory to architecture, 
painting to drawing, music to poetry and the dance. 
Sculpture is now an independent art; but painting is still 
dependent upon drawing, for there is as yet no art of 
color analagous to the art of tone. Nor are the forms in 
drawing original like those of music, for they are either 
geometrical or taken from nature. Music has not only 
become an independent art, like sculpture, but is mark- 
edly productive—is constantly bringing forth forms new 
and strange. 
= 
ATIONAL airs which have been inspired by feelings 
growing out of the actual circumstances of life, 
possess an Originality, vigor, freshness and sweetness of 
expression that give them a vitality so great that they 
seem to be endowed with immortal youth. They seem 
ever fresh, because they sprang from true, living feeling, 
while the artistic productions of the same period seem 
out of fashion, or as the exponents of a past style of art 
that, having had its day, has now chiefly an historical in- 
terest, rather than a deep, heartfelt one. 
=i 
Mees is particularly valuable in setting forth sublime 
truths; for these require a certain warmth and 
glow of imagination for their reception and appreciation. 
As a distant star requires the telescopic apparatus of the 
astronomer to bring its rays to the eye, so does sublime, 
elevated, comprehensive truth, lying far beyond the un- 
assisted scrutiny of the human mind and ready sympathy 
of the heart, require the elaborate apparatus of expression 
provided by the musician. Bach’s motet, “ The Spirit 
also helpeth us,” is a marvelous setting forth of the words 


of the Apostle St. Paul. 

PIANOFORTE has not that fullness of tone pos- 
A sessed by the grand church organ ; nor have its in- 
dividual notes the richness and sustained quality of a 
human voice, violin or clarinet. However, it indicates 
and suggests more than it really gives. It excites the 
imagination more and jades the senses less than more 
It isas a miscrocosm representing 
Its nature, being less sensuous, 
is therefore more spiritual. Its tones do not satiate, but 
awaken and stimulate the imagination. Every musical 
instrument has its own special powers, limitations and 
“ The survival of the fittest” is here exemplified. 


powerful instruments. 
the macrocosm of music. 


uses. 


E need not altogether deplore the failure of the 
Rossini school of singing, with its monotonous 
all-leveling Italian phraseology, interminable velocity ex- 
ercises and feats of execution, making the possessors of 
some of Nature’s most beautiful voices more like singing 
animals or warbling birds. Only the study of language 
and execution and the greatest compositions can elevate 
singers to the artistic rank of ordinary orchestral violin 
players, whose humble professional position is out of pro- 
portion with their attainments, in comparison with many 
operatic vocalists who receive the attention of the public. 
And yet many of these singers are unable to declaim a 





recitative by Handel or sing with technical correctness 
a phrase by Wagner, especially those trained in the 
school mentioned above. The operas by Rossini, once so 
often heard, now, for the most part, lie buried in silence. 
REAT composers have seldom been great authors. 
The mood for literary production differs so greatly 
from the mood for projecting works of musical art, that 
they seem antagonistic. In the exercise of the creative 
faculty, or imaginative power, of a composer, a certain 
mental twilight is more favorable than the predomina- 
tion of a strictly logical spirit, which tends to damp the 
warmth of the imagination and check the free flow of 
musical ideas. The composer should be too happy to 
think, or his thinking should all be done in previous 
study. He must have warmth of feeling and a sense of 
complete freedom, although he is really more bound by 
rigid laws than other artists. Wagner is known as both 
author and composer. Yet he confesses the difficulty of 
overcoming the passionate impatience of the artistic nat- 
ure and inducing the cool calmness that belongs to the 
professional reasoner who is more commonly occupied 
with the ordinary logical processes. 


HATEVER favors the division of vibrating air into 
waves of equal length assists the beauty of reso- 

nance. In cathedrals, where the uniform succession of 
piers and vaulted compartments tends to so divide sound- 
waves—where also there is much solid stonework which 
vibrates in sympathy and is not dulled by tapestry, and 
large, free open spaces—great richness of musical tones 
results. Westminster Abbey and Canterbury Cathedral 
are remarkable for the influence they exert upon sound. 
A note or chord once sounded is sustained by the build- 
ings themselves for an extraordinary length of time. A 
rapid fugue played upon the great organ at Westminster 
is barely intelligible on account of this prolongation, 
while slower music, written expressly to correspond with 
the acoustical requirements, is greatly enhanced in effect. 
This excessive aerial resonance is of great assistance to 
singers. Many of these whose voices would hardly be 
worth attention in an ordinary concert room, succeed 
well in such cathedrals, for, if they have long notes to 
sustain with energy, it is sufficient if they sustain them 
steadily, for the building itself responds and reinforces 
and enriches the quality of the tones, making a perfect 


crescendo. 

DRONE bass, as of a bagpipe, or of some very in- 
A ferior musical composition, affects us so unpleas- 
antly, that at first thoughts it appears impossible to form 
from it any very great addition to the resources of musical 
art. Yetturnto the grand choruses of Haydn, in his 


| “ Creation,” and find toward the close of the noblest of | 
| these a note sustained in the bass; that is really a drone, 


being held with pertinacity during the performance of 
many harmonies, but which, instead of having a meagre 
and bald effect, is surprisingly grand, and is termed “the 
organ point.” Not only many different chords, but 


many entries of themes are made during the continuance | 


of an organ point, which thus forms the last and most 
powerful means of bringing a mighty fugue or other 
richly developed and extensive musical composition to a 
majestic, imposing, final, decided and satisfactory termi- 
nation. This note is generally either on the tonic or on 
the fifth sound of the scale, and only occurs after a pre- 
vious widely expanded and richly developed modulation 
demands an adequate counterpoise, in settling down 
finally into the key in which the composition is set. When 


less hum-drum, tedious and wearying; but as employed 
by Mozart, Haydn, Schumann, Mendelssohn and other 
great men, it is one of the most powerful forms in music; 
the chords seem collected into one mighty stream which 


impetuously rush onwards as an irresistible flood, drawn | 


into a vortex—an insatiable charybdis; then follows the 
close, as a matter of course, for this organ point is the 
musician’s “last word.” 





RUMMEL AND JOSEFFY. 


HE recitals by Rummel and Joseffy are attracting the 
attention of music lovers. Both these pianists are 
executive artists of the first rank, their performances are 
given in the same hall, at the same time of day, on piano- 
fortes by the same makers, and the programmes consist 
of excerpts from the works of the same composers. They 
appear, therefore, under similar conditions, and provoke 
the comparisons they thus afford. 

Comparisons, however, are not criticisms, and therefore 
should be avoided, except when the difficulty of illus- 
trating a point of view may be thus surmounted. 

Speaking generally, the performances of both are en- 








titled to great praise. Speaking particularly, we may 


point tothe fact that Rummel showed a few slight slips 
of memory, and played accidentally a few false notes, and 
Joseffy, in some of the passages easy of execution, did not 
appear at his best. For instance, in the delivery of the 
theme of the “ Harmonious Blacksmith,” by Handel, the 
time was too greatly altered (suddenly and without grada- 
tion), and a certain forced affectation and sentimentality 
foreign to the nature of the Handelian style gave an un- 
natural expression to this simple, artless melody. Simi- 
lar disregard of time was noticed in the soft subject in 
the allegro of Beethoven's sonata, opus 53, when it first 
appears in the key of E major, which changed the 
rhythm so as to give a false impression. 

Rummel, in the sonata by Beethoven (opus 26), hardly 
succeeded in imparting to the march the required funereal 
character; it seemed more like an ordinary tramp than a 
solemn procession. 

It is, however, far easier to make such remarks on 
special passages than to find words of praise for each 
artist, in drawing attention to characteristic excellencies. 
This would require, in addition to technical knowledge, 
great literary skill, and even then it would seem as though 
music itself were required tochant the praises. No mere 
words can worthily celebrate music or musicians. The 
performances may be contrasted thus: 

Rummel's style may be regarded as masculine. He 
frequently shows his ability to keep up a strong fortissi- 
mo for a considerable time, whereas Joseffy seems to revel 
more frequently in a most delicious pianissimo. Rummel 
displays great vigor, and naturally obtains tones of consid- 
erable volume and fullness from his instrument; Josefly 
displays great refinement and strives continuously to ob- 
tain new qualities of tone of surprising beauty and vari- 
ety. Rummel lets the warmth of his passionate enthusi- 
asm be perceived, while Joseffy plays with an easy grace 
and with an apparent absence of heat and effort, as 
though in strict obedience to the established etiquette 
of the drawing-room. Both have shown what gratifica- 
tion domestic music may bring to our homes. 

It should not be forgottenthat Hermann Brandt played 
the Kreutzer sonata on the violin particularly well. 

_ 
PLAYING FROM MEMORY. 

HE powers displayed by musicians are admitted to be 
quite remarkable. Their varied gifts and attain- 
ments appear to many persons to be almost marvelous. 
One performer will play an extremely difficult pianoforte 
piece from a badly written manuscript at first sight, giving 
the details with accuracy and bringing out the composer's 
meaning. Another will extemporize a fugue in the strict 
style on a given subject, upon an organ, or take down a 
musical composition while it is being performed. It 
would be difficult to enumerate the many extraordinary 
mental feats habitually performed by skilled practitioners 
| in the art. These acts are quite as extraordinary as their 
physica! efforts, and are in many respects as well worthy 
| consideration as their practical knowledge of psychology 
—the changing moods of the soul, and other special 

| acquirements. 
When Rubinstein gave his pianoforte recitals in New 
| York it was remarked that he frequently sacrificed the 
| details of a work of art while indulging in his impetuous 
moods. As though he were fully impressed with the 
belief that the spirit of the work of art was all in all, the 
| technical details of minor consequence. In some of his 
wild Cossack music he appeared as though inspired by 
some demon of unrest, and other considerations than 
those of extreme finish prevailed, much in the same way 
as when in certain salient points in an opera, under the 











| deviate from the exact speed or exact pitch of certain 
individual notes of a melody, in the earnest effort to 
realize the general intention of the whole. 

When Dr. Von Bulow arrived, he was announced as 
| competent to satisfy most fastidious persons as to com- 
plete technical accuracy, as well as captivate the sympa- 
thetic souls of art lovers, who wish to hear the inspired 
works of great masters interpreted by a kindred spirit. 
It is perhaps needless to record the fact that he also made 
errors, except to point out that Rubinstein’s errors were 
plainly due to slips of the fingers and Von Bulow’s to in- 
ferior mental grasp. 

For he also played from memory. 

Ruhinstein desired to be known as a composer, being 
comparatively indifferent respecting his fame as a pianist, 
and therefore must have suffered from a cramped hand 
caused by holding the pen so continuously in writing his 
voluminous works and from the want of time to practice; 
while Von Bulow, resting his fame on his abilities as an 
executive artist, had evidently prepared his programmes 
with considerable pains, that his powers of memory might 
appear as noteworthy as his digital performances. 

It has become quite an ordinary practice for executive 
artists to deliver whole programmes without notes, and 





introduced without sufficient skill, it appears as a sense- | infuence of a poweriul emotion, the singer f ie6 te. 
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with the utmost fidelity in all particulars to the original 
score of the composer. That is to say, not merely giving 
a free, ad captandum version, with extemporized inser- 
tions and “vamped up” passages, but in a critically cor- 
rect manner. 

The gain to both artist and listeners is great. For the 
ability to conjure up at will musical compositions of very 
great length, and hold them vividly before the mind, gives 
an executant the power to perform them with a freedom 
and ease which cannot be claimed by one whose eyes are, 
as it were, chained down to the printed notes. 

A musical composition, however elaborate in its text- 
ure and long extended in its dévelopment, being habitu- 
ally contemplated in silence by a student of art, becomes 
eventually one of his possessions. He lives in it and is 
filled with its spirit; he revels in its beauties, and is natu- 
rally interested in its most difficult passages; and thus 
he gradually acquires the power of reciting it naturally 
and with the complete freedom of an actor. His per- 
formance, then, has this singular character; it partakes 
partly of the nature of an extemporaneous effusion. A 
kind of metempsychosis takes place, the soul of the com- 
poser being so far manifested in him. 

It may be most truly affirmed that a musical art-work 
which is not noble enough to repay a public performer 
for committing it to memory, by enriching his mind 
with new and valuable subject matter, is certainly un- 
worthy of the time and attention of a concert audience. 
It is equally true that no executive artist can lay claim 
to the ability to deliver, with the requisite intelligence, 
any such work unless he can conceive the end from the 
beginning and master the work in its entirety. That is 
to say, unless he can regard it mentally in its totality 
(without seeing the notes), in the manner in which 
we generally behold a painting—namely, as a perfect 
whole, and not simply as a number of well arranged 
details. 

In playing without notes, the understanding and im- 
agination are fully exercised throughout, as well as the 
memory. For the performer must understand all that 
relates to the technical construction of each composition. 
He must comprehend its external form, and whatever in 
it is surveyable and amenable to the laws of exact science. 
Its modulations, rhythmic structure, flexus of parts here 


occupy his thoughts; and in summoning before the | 


mental vision the whole work previous to its realization, 


or even any one part of it, the imagination is brought | 


into play. The memory of musicians seems to depend 
greatly on these powers. Playing from memory must, 
therefore, not be considered a dead reproduction similar 
to the mnemonical displays of persons who astonish assem7 
blies with the results of their methods of recalling dates, 
figures, &c., by the application of some particular system. 
It is the exercise of memory in its imaginative form 


musicians does not act disadvantageously on their other 
powers, and to give the requisite evidence in proof. 

Even the performer who plays from the notes must, to 
a certain extent, employ his memory and imagination. 
For his eye must travel considerably in advance of the 
performance, especially in quick music. He therefore 
plays from a remembrance of the passages recently seen, 
and as these cannot be rendered with the requisite ex- 


imagination is exercised. 

The marvelous powers of those musicians who can per- 
form, and even write out, elaborate compositions of great 
length in the midst of the (thousand and one) interrup- 
tions and foreign associations of ordinary city life, are 
hardly sufficiently considered by scientists when they esti- 
mate the powers of the human mind. 

The complexity of fugues, orchestral symphonies, or 
Wagner's art works, at each particular instant of time, is 
surprisingly great. 

We shall develop this subject further. 


SHAKESPEARE AS A MUSICIAN. 
Part III. 


E give additional examples of Shakespeare’s allu- 
sions to music, which help to remind us of the 
high state of cultivation of the art in England in his day. 
The remarks on “divisions” apply to the vocal parts of 
the works by Bach and Beethoven, noticed in our last 
issue : 
“ TAMING OF THE SHREW" — 
** Procure me music ready when he wakes 
To make a dulcet and a heavenly sound.” 
“Hark! Apollo plays, 
And twenty caged nightingales do sing.”’ 
** Music and poesy use to quicken you.” 
** She taketh most delight 
In music, instruments and poetry.” 
“I'll try how you can so/, fa, and sing it.” 
** Well seen in music, to instruct Bianca.” 
‘* A fine musician to instruct our mistress.”’ 
** | do present you with a man of mine, 
Cunniag in music and mathematics, 





To instruct her fully in those sciences.”” 
** Canst thou not break her to the lute,” &c. 

The lute was formerly very popular in Europe. It had 
five or six pairs of strings tuned in unisons or octaves 
and was used chiefly for accompaniments like the guitar, 
which it greatly resembled, having also frets. Gut strings 


| were used, strings covered with wire not being then 


known. They were tuned to the following notes (given 
here from the lowest to the highest, beginning with vio- 
linG): G, C, F, A, D, G. Other modes of tuning were, 
however, in use. 


* Wrangling pedant, this is 
The patroness of heavenly harmony,” &c. 





aided by the reasoning powers. One can hardly estimate 
too highly the value of memory in artistic operations 
generally. Even an ordinary orchestral performer is con- 
stantly called upon to remember a great many directions 
as to expression, &c., that could not be specially noted in 
his part (already overloaded with signs), and also, on the 
second trial of a new work, not fail to recall the points 
where he is expected to bring his part into high relief, or 
conform to and remain partly submissive to some other 
part. And, of course, it would be impossible for any ex- 
temporaneous performer—who appears at first sight to | 
depend solely on his imagination—to retain all his un- 
premeditated inventions, so as to combine them to form 
a consistent whole, without an effort of memory. He 
must at least retain the most significant of his passing 
thoughts, or their germs, that they may be developed in 
such a way that the music may have unity as well as 
variety. 

The greatest composers have so trained their memories 
as to be able to conceive and perfect most extended and 
highly involved works previous to committing them to | 
paper. Mozart frequently adopted this method of pro- 
ceeding, and it is recorded of him that he could enjoy the 
society of his friends while performing the slow and 
tedious operation of committing to paper musical com- 
positions so molded and perfected. The same composer, 
we are informed was enabled to transcribe the celebrated 
Miserere by Allegri, for nine voices, from memory after a 
second hearing. Similar interesting anecdotes are related 
of Mendelssohn, Liszt and other great writers, which illus- 
trate the co-operation of the imagination and under- 
standing. 

The chief operations of the mind in musical art, as 
distinguished from all the other arts, are creative and 
formative. For the composer performs an act more nearly 
allied to actual creation than any other artist. It may 
therefore be feared that the memory, which is not pro- 
gressive, may by great exercise tend to weaken the 
imaginative and inventive faculties. Therefore it is 
necessary to point out that the memory as exercised by 








** Preposterous ass! that never read so far 
To know the cause why music was ordained ! 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man 
After his studies, or his usual pain ?”’ 
** His lecture wiil be done, ere you have tuned.”’ 


It must have been difficult to tune the instrument well 
on account of the high pitch and the duplicated strings. 
The three kinds of strings used in 1676 were called mini- 
kins, Venice catlings, and Lyons for the lowest. 

The orpharion lute had a still greater number of strings, 
but they were of wire. 

* Madam, ’tis now in tune; 
All but the bass,”” &c. 
**Ofye! the treble jars,” &c. 
** My lessons make no music ip three parts.”’ 
“ Before you touch the instrument 
To learn the order of my fingering, 
I must begin with rudiments of art: 
To teach you gamut in a briefer sort, 
More pleasant, pithy and effectual 
Than hath been taught by any of my trade; 
And there it is in writing, fairly drawn,” &c. 

Music for viols was written in ordinary notation or 
gamut way; but lute music was always written in tabla- 
ture or lyre way. The fret and string were indicated in- 


stead of the required sound. 
“Merry Wives or Winpsor’’— 
“ His filching was like an unskillful singer; he kept no time.” 


‘““ They do no more adhere and keep face together than the 
Hundredth Psalm to the tune of ‘ Green Sleeves.’ "’ 


** Melodious birds sing madrigals.”’ 

Secular madrigals were divided into three classes: The 
solo madrigal, having a bass accompaniment ; the madri- 
gal in parts for voices only; and the madrigal accompanied 
by viols. In Shakespeare’s time the second class was ex- 
tremely popular in England. A great many madrigals 
were written in praise of Queen Elizabeth that still are 
They ended usually with 
In these composi- 


popular with singing societies. 
the words “Long live fair Oriana.” 


tions the various parts enter at different times, and in im- 
itation (like a fugue, but in freer style), and the vocal 


pression unless their effect is previously conceived, the | 


phrases were often short. In external design, therefore, 
they resembled somewhat a general conversation. 
* Let it thunder to the tune of ‘ Greet Sleeves.’”’ 

“* Sing a scornful rhyme, 
| And, as you trip, still pinch him to your time 
* How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 

Like softest music to attending ears !”’ 








“ Let rich music’s tongue 
Untold the imagined happiness.” 
‘An thou make minstrels of us, look to hear nothing but discords,” 
&c, 
“* Then dreadful trumpet, sound the general doom.” 
“ It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 
Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps, 
Some say the lark makes sweet division; 
This doth not so, for she divideth us. 
Some say the lark and loathed toad change eyes; 
O, now I would they had changed voices too !"" 

Divisions in Shakespeare’s time were very common in 
vocal music. Vocal music of the best kind of the present 
day only allows divisions in cadenzas, where the singer of 
his own free will introduces passages in which a great 
many notes are sung to one syllable. The division was 
originally similarly an adjunct; but with florid counter- 
point it was made an integral part of musical compo- 
sitions. In the Romish church the priest sings a pneuma 
(which technically means a breath), or a number of notes 
toeach syllable of a word, as “Allelujah” in the compline 
office on Holy Sunday or at the close of the mass on high 
These frequently require renewed breath, and 
It was only natural that 


festivals. 
are accompanied by the organ. 
composers of masses should, therefore, employ similar 
forms in their elaborate settings of sacred words, &c. 

Musicians accustomed to such divisions do not see any- 
thing strange or unsuitable in them, or in the superfluous 
syllabization that is also noticeable in the compositions 
of the same style, notwithstanding the fact that the claims 
of language are singularly ignored. 

The celebrated chorus in Handel's “ Messiah,” “ For 
unto us achild is born,” begins with one note to each 
syllable; but on the final word “ born” fifty-seven notes 
are sung. No great composer since Beethoven has writ- 
ten such divisions, by which vocal music becomes partly 
instrumental in style. The two styles are becoming more 
and more diverse. with due 
consideration of the text, both as regards general charac- 
ter and the special setting of words and phrases, while in- 
strumental music is becoming so highly elaborate that 
words could not be enunciated at the speed, still less help 
to express its meaning. It has also emancipated itself 
from considerations of the dance. The most we can do 
in many Cases is to imagine an ideal dance in which ex- 
tremely rapid convolutions are executed with ease and 
grace. 

“* Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change.” 


Vocal music is written 


** My heart is full of woe. 
comfort me,”’ &c. 


O, play me some merry dump to 


** The music, with her silver sound, 
With speedy help doth lend redress.” 

Dump is the name of an old dance 
Sometimes it was called “dull and heavy;” 
above, “merry.” It was played upon the 
supposed that the players struck the open strings of the 
instrument with the closed fist at certain points of the 
dance. “My Ladye Carey’s Dumpe” (1600) is in aminor 
key, and has canonic imitation and greatly varied 
rhythmic shapes. 


in dual time. 
at others, as 
lute, and it is 





BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


.+++The Abbott Opera Company is in Washington. The 
receipts have been quite large thus far. 

....Walter Emerson, the cornetist at Koster & Bial’s Con- 
cert Hall, is rapidly becoming very popular. 
..The “‘Chimes of Normandy” has been sung at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, by a troupe of children. 
....Next season the Boston Ideal Opera Company will 
produce Mr. Bristow’s new opera, ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.” 
....Mina Geary, daughter of the late Gustavus Geary, will 
have a benefit concert in Steinway Hall, on March 15. 
....Brahm's ‘‘German Requiem” will probably be perform- 
ed by the Boylston Club, of Boston, at its third concert. 
....Joseffy gave his third and last recital at Steinway Hall, 
last Saturday afternoon for the benefit of several deserving 
city charities. 
....Laura Joyce made many friends during her engage- 
ment at Daly’s Theatre. She will have a leading part in 
**Cinderella at School.” 
....1t has been suggested that it is not more logical fora 
singer to sing without a voice than for a dancer to dance 
without legs; but singers do so sing. 
...A grand concert was given in St. Stephen’s Roman 
Catholic Church last Sunday evening. The proceeds were 
for the benefit of the African missions of Dahomey and the 
slave coast. 


....The organ of the St. Vincent Ferrar Church, which is 





to be removed to the Seventh Regiment Armory for the May 
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Musical Festival, was exhibited by Mr. Bonn at a recital on 
last Tuesday evening. 


..+»The irrepressible Jerome Hopkins has issued a circu- 
lar, inviting pianists, singers, piano manufacturers, &c., to 
participate in a grand tournament to take place at the Acad- 
emy of Music, April 15, or thereabouts 

....The concert of the Republican Central Club took place 
yesterday (Friday) evening at Chickering Hall. Miss Rosse, 
Mrs. De Lano, Mr. Fritsch, Mr. Hasselbrink, Signor 
Liberati and Mr, Pratt were the performing artists. 

....Blanche Roosevelt will give two concerts, one in 
Washington to-night, and one in New York March 11, at 
Chickering Hall. She has secured the services of Mr. 
Fritsch, Signor Ferranti and Mr, Hasselbrink, the violinist. 

..»»The Ambre Opera Troupe, at New Orleans, has per- 
formed Gounod’s*‘ Romeo and Juliet,” with Tournie and 
Ambre in the réles. Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Africaine,” with Delprato 
as Selika, has been one of the most marked successes of the 


season, 


...-A concert was given last Sunday night at Metropolitan 
Concert Hall, the orchestra being under the direction of Ru- 
dolph Bial. Maurice Dengremont played the andante and 
finale of the Mendelssohn concerto, and Sivori’s fantaisie in 
‘*Trovatore,” 

.»++The Queen’s Hall, of Montreal, which was built by 
Sir Hugh Allen, is the largest and best concert hall in the 
Dominion. It is fitted up with a large pipe organ and Weber 
grand, and for accoustic effects will compare favorably with 
any hall in New York or Boston. 

. Mr. Saalfield’s eighth concert, which took place last 
Saturday evening, was interesting, as it was the occasion of 
Mile, Litta’s début in New York on the concert platform of 
Steinway Hall. Signor Brignoli, in addition to the members 
of the Litta Combination Concert Troupe, also assisted on 
the occasion, 

....»The number of young people in this city who are striv- 
ing for proficiency in vocal and pianoforte music, is unprec- 
edentedly large. Half adozen of our most prominent music 
teachers receive more applications for pupils than they can 
accommodate, while others of less note are gaining a large 
share of patronage. 

.... Ad. Neuendorff, of the Germania Theatre, has translat- 
ed the libretto of ‘‘Olivette” into German, and is now at work 
scoring the new text. He will begin rehearsals forthwith, 
and German theater goers will have an opportunity of hear- 
ing this popular operetta in their mother tongue some time 
during the coming fortnight. 


.++.Jerome Hopkins’ second pianoforte recital at the Ger- 


man Masonic Temple in Stuyvesant square, last Saturday, at- 
tracted an audience mostly composed of ladies. Mr. Hop- 
kins played ten selections from his pamphlet programme of 
140 pieces, including works by Bach, Clementi, Lizst, Heller, 
Richard Hoffman, and himself. 

..»A festival was held in the Sunday-school rooms of the 
Holy Trinity Chapel for three days, beginning last Tuesday, 
for the purpose of procuring funds to purchase an organ for 
the chapel. Among the articles voted for was a Masonic 
jewel, containing a chip from the Central Park obelisk, an 
officer’s dress sword and other articles. 


....The new comic opera, ‘‘Billee Taylor,” was brought 
out last Saturday at the Standard Theatre, There was a 
chorus of sixty voices, The music was under the direction 
of Alfred Cellier. H. P. Stephens, the author of the libretto, 
was one of the special war correspondents of the London 
Z7imes during the Franco-Prussian war, 

..»»Manhattan Hall, in Eighth avenue and Forty-fifth street, 
was opened last Sunday night for a series of Sunday evening 
concerts under the management of J. B. Molloy, Jr. Good 
artists appeared, including Miss De Lussan, Signors Big- 
nardi, Lencioni and Liberati. Miss D’Arona was announced 
to sing, but was too ill todo so. Miss Markstein, the pian- 
ist, also appeared. 


...»S. Mazurette, solo pianist, will give concerts in the 
State of Michigan under N. P. Stanton’s management, with 
Mrs. Beebee, soprano; Louis Duperon, tenor; Louis Booss, 
solo cornet; Addie Barrett, solo cornet, and N. P. Stanton, 
Following are the dates, &c.: February 28, at 
2d, Flint; 3d, Battle 


solo violinist. 
East Saginaw; March 1, Bay City; 
Creek, and 4th at Adrian. 

..+.The Boston Handel and Haydn Society have made the 
following announcement for the rest of the season: April 15 
(Good Friday), ‘‘The Passion Music according to St. 
Matthew,” Bach; April 17 (Easter), Mendelssohn’s ‘‘St. 
Paul.” The soloists are to be Miss Bailey, Miss Cary, Miss 
Abell, Mrs. Noyes and W. J. Winch, J. F. Winch, Georg 
Henschel and C. R, Adams. 

. «.‘‘Olivette,” at Haverly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, gives 
place to the Strakosch & Hess Opera Company, which will 
open on Monday evening. The répertoire of the first week 
includes ‘‘Mefistofele,” in which Marie Roze sings in Eng- 
lish; *‘William Tell,” ‘“‘Carmen,” ‘‘Trovatore,” ‘‘Mignon” 
and ‘‘Faust.” The Comley-Barton ‘‘Olivette” Company be- 
gins a season of one week at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on Monday evening. The fiftieth performance of ‘‘Olivette” 
will be given at the Fifth Avenue Theatre to-day. ‘‘Oli- 
vette” has been a most successful venture at this theatre, 





owing mainly to the ability of Catherine Lewis and the liber- 
ality and judgment of the management in the stage mounting 
of the piece, 


-++»The hall at Eighth avenue and Fifty-fourth street, 
known under the new management as Manhattan Hall, was 
well filled on last Sunday evening with an appreciative au- 
dience at the opening concert of a series to be given every 
Sunday evening. The programme contained the names of 
Mlle. Zelia de Lussan, sopranc, Signor Bignardi, tenor; 
Signor Lencroni, buffo baritone; Henrietta Markstein, pi- 
anist; Signor Liberati, cornetist, and Signor Tamburello, di- 
rector. Miss Markstein’s selections on the piano, especially 
the fantasia on airs from Massaniello, gave evidence that her 
well trained fingers have lost none of their suppleness. An 
aria from ‘I! Barbiere” and duo from ‘‘Trovatore” were 
omitted on account of the illness of Signora D’Arona. The 
solos ‘‘E, ver,” Campana, and ‘‘Mia Madre,” sung by Signor 
Bignardi, were both well rendered. Mlle. De Lussan’s ren- 
dition of Tosti’s ‘‘Ever and Ever” was rewarded with an en- 
core, when she sang with nalve expression ‘‘Love Was Once 
a Little Boy.” The duet from ‘‘Elisir d’Amore,” with Sig- 
nor Lencioni, was admirably sung by both. The cornet play- 
ing of Signor Liberati was one of the most attractive features 
of the concert. His selections were ‘‘Cujus Animam,” from 
‘“‘Stabat Mater,” and airs from ‘‘ Norma.” In the latter he 
was deservedly greeted with spontaneous and prolonged ap- 
plause for the rendering of the difficult and pathetic ‘‘Ah 
bello ah mi ritorna,” in which he introduced several new 
variations in addition to the original score. 

.-+.The third matinée piano recital of Mr. Rummel will be 
given in Steinway Hall, Saturday afternoon, March s5. The 
following highly interesting and varied programme will be 
interpreted by him: Partita, B flat major—1, Preludium, an- 
dante con moto; 2, Allemande, con moto; 3, Courante, vivace; 
4, Sarabande, lento ma non troppo; 5, Menuet, commoda- 
mente; 6, Gigue, con allegrezza—(Bach); Sonata, C sharp, 
minor, op. 27, No. 2—1, Adagio sostenuto; 2, Allegretto; 3, 
Presto agitato—(Beethoven); Fantaisie, C major, op. 17—1, 
Durchaus phantastisch und leidenschaftlich vorzutragen; 2, 
Durchaus energisch; 3, Langsam getragen; Durchweg leise 
zu halten—(Schumann); Andantino and variations, B minor 
(Schubert-Tausig); Gavotte, G major (Gotthard); Nocturne, G 
flat major—Concert étude, D flat major (Brassin); Concert 
étude, G flat major, op. 24, No. 1 (Moszkowski); Scherzo aus 
der serenade, op. 35 (Jadassohn); Le Rossignol, Melodie 
Russe—Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 11 (Liszt), Mr. Rummel 
will give a second series of three matinée recitals, to take 
place at Steinway Hall on the afternoons of April 14, 21 and 
28. 

.++.The Strakosch Opera Troupe, while at Columbus, 
Ohio, produced ‘‘Carmen.” It was the first appearance of 
Marie Roze before a Columbus audience. The Dispaich re- 
marks: *‘It may at once be said that she achieved a great suc- 
cess. The audience were prepared to hear her sing the mu- 
sic well, because it is well known that the opera was written 
for her, but they were scarcely prepared for such a display of 
histrionic powers. The result was that she fully satisfied her 
audience, and her singing and acting met with universal ap- 
proval. Her recitation and dialogue showed that she is a 
perfect mistress of the English language, and perhaps few 
artists on the English or American stage to-day can equal 
her in clearness and distinctness of enunciation. Through- 
out the opera she was admirable and fully sustained her repu- 
tation, her voice being rich and clear asa bell. The gener- 
ous manner in which Mme. Roze insisted on bringing the 
other artists before the curtain to share her applause com- 
pletely captivated the audience, as star prima donnas inva- 
riably take their recalls alone. 

....A contract was signed on Friday by Hon. Henry C. 
Murphy, president of the Brooklyn, Flatbush and Coney 
Island Railway Company, and Mr. Breslin, of the Hotel 
Brighton, with Mr. Luciao Conterno for the services of a 
military band of forty performers in uniform to be supplied 
and led by Mr. Conterno during the coming season at Coney 
Island. The band will begin to play on July 1 (or, if called 
upon, on June 15) and continue till September 23. Concerts 
will be given twice a day, the first lasting from 3:30 till 6 Pp. M., 
and the second from 7:30till 1o Pp. M. It is not necessary to 
say that the music will be good. Itis reported that a contract 
has also been made by the same parties with Jules Levy to 
perform on the cornet the next season. This gentleman 
played last season, it will be recollected, at Manhattan Beach 
in conjunction with Gilmore’s band. 


..+-A good story is told of a recent performance of the 
well known comic opera, the ‘‘RoyalMiddy.” The Queen is 
seated in her salon when a soldier enters. The supe who was 
to do the gallant warrior hunted about among the properties 
in vain for a sword, and at last found himself obliged to go 
on unarmed, The Queen, on seeing him, rises to her feet 
and demands angrily: ‘‘and who are you with drawn 
sword?” The supe first gazed nervously at the audience, 
began to shake, and at last blurted out, with a half sob: ‘But 
please, mum, I hain’t got no sword.” Effect on the audience 
electrical. 

.+++The financial success of the few concert organizations 
that have hazarded visits to Buffalo during the winter has 
been so meagre, that it is probable such troupes will give 
that city a wide berth the rest of the season. Neither foreign 
nor local musical talent receives adequate recognition from 





the citizens of Buffalo, and, as a result, the community will 
and deserves to be largely deprived of entertainments of this 
class. 

...-At the Thalia Theatre Mme. Marie Geistinger changed 
her répertoire this week. On Monday, Thursday, and at the 
Saturday matinée she appeared in ‘‘ Therese Krones;” Tues- 
day, at an extra matinée, in ‘* Boccaccio;” Friday evening in 
‘* Drei Paar Schuhe;” Wednesday for the benefit of Carl Emil 
Schoenfeld, and on Saturday evening in ‘‘ Der Pfarrer von 
Kirchfeld.” Yesterday (Friday) evening was her fiftieth ap- 
pearance. atte 

....The third chamber music concert of the Feiningre 
String Quartet was given at Steinway Hall on the 16th inst. 
Beethoven’s String Quartet (opus 18), and Raff’s Quintet 
(opus 107) were the principal pieces’ on the programme, 
Florence Copleson was the pianist, and Georg Henschel 
the vocalist, on this occasion. The performances were well 
worthy the attention and compliments given by the large and 
critical audience. 

....The Gilmore concerts, given every evening at Koster 
& Bial’s Concert Hall, are much enjoyed and appreciated. 
The programmes contain variety enough to please all tastes, 
and the public has an opportunity to enjoy the best music, 
The resort is pleasant, the soloists are well chosen, and the 
entertainment is more pleasing than anything of its kind 
elsewhere. Herr Liebling, the pianist, presided at the piato 
last Sunday evening, and ‘‘Gilmore’s Band’s Tour of the 
Nations” was performed. 

+++-John Lavine’s sixth annual concert is announced for 
next Monday evening, the 28th inst., at Steinway Hall. The 
artists will be Louise D. Reynolds, soprano (her first appear- 
ance in New York); Emily Winant, contralto; Mr. Fritsch, 
tenor; and Franz Rummel, pianist; the Philharmonic Club, 
consisting of Messrs. Arnold, Gantzberg, Gramm, Weiner, 
Werner and Monoly, and Mr. Pratt, accompanist. Mr. 
Lavine always gives an excellent concert, and this entertain- 
ment will be equal to any of those which have preceded it. 

.++«The Oratorio Society's third concert will be given this 
(Saturday) evening at Steinway Hall. For the first time in 
New York Handel’s ‘‘L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, ed Il Moder- 
ato” will be performed with the following artists: Mrs. Julie 
Rosewald, Miss Whinnery, Emily Winant, Theodore Toedt, 
Georg Henschel, and Walter Damrosch, organist. The full 
chorus of the society will be present as well as the orchestra 
of the Symphony Society, the performance being under the 
direction of Dr. Damrosch, the conductor of both organiza- 
tions, 

....Patti appeared three times at Nice in the ‘‘Trovatore,” 
“‘Sonnambula,” and the ‘‘Barbiere.” She received the un- 
precedented sum of £600 for each performance, and prices 
were raised in proportion, a seat in the pit costing 25s. She 
has gone on to Monte Carlo, where she sings during the 
next month To celebrate her arrival on the Riviera Mme. 
Blanc has presented her with a diamond coronet, which cost 
£3,000. Patti will reach London early in May. In Septem- 
ber she is going on a six months’ tour in the States. Minnie 
Hauk does not appear to have met with success at Nice, for 
she was hissed in ‘‘Carmen.” 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BALTIMORE, February 21.—Emma Abbott’s English Opera 
Company began a week’s engagement at the Holliday Street 
Theatre on the 14th. The following operas were given : Mon- 
day, ‘‘ Bohemian Girl ;” Tuesday, ‘* Martha ;” Wednesday, 
matinée, ‘* Mar.tana,” and in the evening ‘* Lucia;” Thurs- 
day, ‘‘Trovatore;” Friday, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ;” Saturday, 
matinée, ‘Fra Diavolo,” and in the evening ‘‘ Paul and Vir- 
ginia.” The operas were only fairly presented, but the 
audiences were large, The cantata of ‘‘Ruth” was given very 
creditably in the concert hall of the Academy of Music, on 
the 17th, by amateurs, The cantata of ‘‘Esther, the Beauti- 
ful Queen,” was given at Mount De Sales Academy, Febru- 
ary 15 and 16, by the pupils of the academy. The Strakosch 
& Hess Grand English Opera Company opened at the Acad- 
emy of Music this evening to a large and fashionable audi- 
ence with ‘‘Mefistofele.” The opera was received with great 
applause. Mlle. Astava Torriani will appear as Leonora in 
‘* Tl Trovatore” to-morrow (Tuesday) night. R. 








Bay City, Mich., February 19.—The position of organist 
of the First Baptist Church of this city, made vacant by the 
removal of F. E. Childs, is supplied by Edith Keables, for- 
merly a teacher of music in Kalamazoo, Mich. W. H. West, 
one of our most successful music teachers, and for the past 
eight years organist of the Trinity Church of Bay City, has 
accepted the position of organist and choir master of the 
Trinity Church of Elmira, N. Y. Mr. West isa thorough 
musician, a fine organist, and a perfect gentleman, and I 
congratulate the society in Elmira upon securing him, while 
I consider THE MusicaL Courier to blame for our loss. In 
your issue of January 22 the Elmira correspondent spoke of 
the vacancy in Trinity Church caused by the death of Mr. 
Diller, and Mr. West, being desirous of a change of climate, 
opened a correspondence, which has resulted in his removal 
from here. Universal regret is expressed on all sides at his 
departure from our midst. Albina Loranga, a young lady of 
rare musical talent, has taken his position as organist in the 
church here. On February 17 the Mendelssohn Quintet 
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Club gave a delightful entertainment at the Opera House to 
a very select audience of music lovers. Owing to a severe 
cold Marie Nellini was unable to sing, which was a great 
disappointment to the audience. The club, however, did all 
in its power to recompense for her absence. PRESTO. 


BuFFALo, N, Y., February 19.—Maurice Dengremont, the 
boy violinist, will appear in our city in one or perhaps two 
concerts next month, ) S.A 


Dayton, O., February 17.—The Alice Oates Opera Com- 
pany appeared at the Music Hall on the 14th and 15th to 
small audiences. On the 14th Offenbach’s last opera, ‘‘Les 
Bavardes,” was given, and on the 15th ‘‘That Awful Child.” 

S. STERNBERGER. 


Fort Waynes, Ind., February 18.—The Grand Theatre was 
occupied on the 16th by R. E. J. Miles’ Alice Oates English 
Cemic Opera Company, in Offenbach’s ‘‘ Les Bavards.” The 
entertainment gave only fair satisfaction to the good-sized 
audience. Owing to a blunder of Manager Mensch, the 
Schultz orchestra, who have the theatre contract, were not 
notified, and the opera was given with a piano accompani- 
ment, MarK MARVIN. 


GALEsbuURG, Ill., February 12.—The Harmonia Quartet, of 
Chicago, gave a concert last night at the Opera House, con- 
cluding with the first and second acts of ‘‘ Martha.” On 
account of a fearful storm few persons attended. Those who 
took part in the cuncert were Mrs, J. A. Farwell, soprano; 
Mrs, J. Balfour, alto; Chas. A. Clark, tenor; H. L. Sloan, 
basso, and F. I. Baird, accompanist, of Chicago, and Miss 
E. C. Pratt, of Galesburg. The Colored Ideal Combination 
Concert Company will appear here on Wednesday, the 16th 
inst, ACCIDENTAL. 


JACKSONVILLE, Ill., February 19.—So many apologies, ex- 
cuses and regrets have been made this winter on account of 
the weather, thag one hardly expects anything but dullness or 
failure at a place of entertainment on a bad night. Our Con- 
servatory of Music is exceptional, however. It is reliable, 
and its last musicale, on one of the very stormiest nights of 
the season, was a very noteworthy illustration of the truth of 
what I say. For the pleasure of a handful of people the pro- 
gramme was entirely and fully carried out, with as much con- 
science as if the elements had been propitious and the hall 
full. Next week we are to have Wilhelmj-Fritch-Sternberg 
and Max Vogsich. OrnHo. 


La Crosse, Wis., February 19.—Remenyi was greeted on 
the 18th inst. with the largest audience that ever assembled at 
the Opera House since it has been remodeled. The Boston 
Ideal Company played ‘‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” this afternoon 
and evening to a fair audience. For the future are booked: 
Thomas Keene, March 5, and Gus Williams, in ‘‘Our Ger- 
man Senator,” April 5. Ben MARCAToO, 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 18.—The only musical event 
of the week which calls for special mention is the fifth recital 
of chamber music, given by the Heine Quartet, at the Arion 
Music Rooms, last Here is the programme : 
String Quartet, op. 59, No. 1 (Beethoven); Trio for piano, 
violin and violoncello, op. 46 (A. Fesca); Quartet for piano, 
violin, viola and violoncello (new), op. 38 (Jos. Rheinberger). 


F, 


evening. 


MontreAL, P. Q., February 19.—A large and fashionable 
audience greeted Mme. Carreno at her second concert at 
Queen’s Hall, on the 15th. She was assisted by Signorina 
Rubini. Mme. Carreno also gave a successful recital on 
Wednesday afternoon at the handsome warerooms of the 
New York Piano Company, which has been instrumental in 
engaging her. A complimentary concert to Mr. Bonneville 
at the Theatre Royal, on the 14th, was given to a poor house. 
There are no announcements for the remainder of the month, 
except the performances of several local companies. 


¥. fj. 


B. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 21.—Maurice Dengremont, 
the young Brazilian violinist, made his first appearance in 
Philadelphia last Friday evening at the Academy of Music. 
Judging from the few good concerts we have had this winter 
one would have expected to see the Academy filled with peo- 
ple anxious to hear the wonderful boy; but there were many 
empty seats, particularly at the Saturday matinée. Master 
Dengremont played on Friday a concerto by Mendelssohn, a 
nocturne by Chopin, and selections from Haydn. His per- 
formance made a genuine sensation and secured for him the 
enthusiastic applause, not only of the audience but of the 
members of the Germania Orchestra who played his accom- 
paniments. Among the artists who appeared with Master 
Dengremont was Hubert de Blanc, the pianist. The Geth- 
semane Baptist Church choir gave an exhibition of choral 
church music two weeks ago at Association Hall under the 
direction of H. J. Keely. The exhibition was repeated last 
week at the Academy of Music in aid of the Sunday school 
of Beth Eden Church, which lost everything by the recent 
fire. The combined chorus numbers 250 voices, mainly girls 
and boys, and includes some good solo voices. The ac- 
curacy of time and rhythm was praiseworthy and showed to 
advantage the good teaching of the leader. It will surprise 
those of your readers who are acquainted with Philadelphia 
to learn that a very fair performance of opera in German is 


given nightly in Callowhill street and is enjoyed by a large 
and respectable audience. In the front part of the large hall 
the seats are arranged in the usual rows. These are reserved 
seats, for which ten cents extra is charged, the general ad- 
mission being 25 cents. Back of the reserved seats are 
chairs and small tables at which sit families of German peo- 
ple. The place adjoins a brewery, and between the acts 
waiters carry beer to the audience. No smoking is allowed, 
and the place is clean and wholesome. The performances 
are exceedingly good for the money. The first performance 
here of ‘‘Olivette” will be given on Tuesday afternoon at the 
Broad Street Theatre, which has been thoroughly renovated 
by Managers Zimmerman and Goodwin, JULES VIENNOT. 


PirtspurG, Pa., February 19.—The Strakosch and Hess 
English Opera Company appeared in Library Hall in *‘Me- 
fistofele” on the 17th; ‘‘Carmen” on the 18th; ‘‘Mignon” on 
the 19th, and ‘‘William Tell” at the matinée on the roth. 

FP. @. 





RicumMonp, Va., February 21.—D’Oyly Carte’s Company 
appeared in the ‘‘Pirates of Penzance” at the Richmond The- 
atre on the 17th, 18th and togth, to full houses. The com- 
pany now returns to New York to rehearse the new opera, 
*‘Billee Taylor.” At Mozart Hall the Amateur Company will 
present to-morrow ‘‘The Doctor of Alcantara” for the bene- 
fit of a military organization, Percy Cooper will play Carlos, 
vice E. W. Hoff. B. 


Toronto, October 16.—It is hardly a year since the Choral 
Society, under Mr. Fisher’s direction, made its début in 
Shaftesbury Hall, and its rapid advancement in public estima- 
tion was fully attested to last night, at the first concert for this 
season in the Pavilion, by an audience of twice the size of 
that which greeted iton its first appearance. In the overture 
to ‘‘La Gazza Ladra,” the only purely orchestral selection on 
the programme, the orchestra played with a brilliancy and 
vigor that would have pleased a more exacting assemblage. 
It deserves high praise, also, for the accompaniments to the 
“Song of Victory” and other numbers, which were played 
throughout, not only with much sympathy, but, in parts, with 
a delicacy that is rare enough in ordinary orchestras. Ferdi- 
nand Hiller’s ‘‘Song of Victory” was the principal choral 
number, and on the whole it was fairly well sung. __In parts, 
however, it plainly showed the necessity of more practice 
than had been given. In point of rendition, the chorus for 
female voices, ‘‘He in tears that soweth,” was the most fin- 
ished part of the cantata, while the last two choruses, ‘‘Praise 
ye the Lord” and ‘‘Hallelujah,” were very much the weakest. 
Miss Hillary, whose voice is rather thin for this class of 
music, sang the solos tastefully. Perhaps the programme 
classification of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Vintage Song,” as a male 
chorus, may have had something to do with the almost too 
gentlemanlike treatment it received. I imagine that a chorus 
of men’s voices, for which Mendelssohn surely wrote it, 
would have sung it in a more rollicking fashion. The part 
songs were: (a), ‘‘Evening” (Arthur Sullivan); (4), ‘‘I met her 
in a quiet lane” (J. L. Hatton). The latter, evidently intend- 
ed as a contrast in style to the former, was a contrast in more 
ways than one, as it is a commonplace composition. Per- 
haps this may partly be accounted for by the fact, that the 
voices got so flat toward the close of ‘‘Evening,” that the 
second part song was sung almost a half tone lower than the 
key it is written in—E major. The soloists, Miss Hillery, 
Miss Maddison, Miss Lay, Murray Scott and Mr. Beddoe, 
are well known here, with the exception of Miss Lay, who 
made her first appearance in Toronto at this concert. Miss 
Lay’s voice is a fair soprano. Mr, Beddoe is a favorite with 
the Toronto musical public. Would that he could use such 
a voice as it deserves to be used! His habit of slurring is 
especially unpleasant, and was not absent from his rendering 
of Flotow’s well worn ‘‘M’Appari.”” Miss Maddison’s rich 
contralto voice was heard to advantage in Mendelssohn's 
‘But the Lord is mindful of his own,” which was given with 
the unaffected dignity that such an ariademands. The con- 
cert was an unusually successful one, and has added many 
to the former admirers of this ambitious young society, 
which is more than fortunate in having such a conductor as 
Mr. Fisher. FELIX. 


Trots Rivikres, P. Q., February 18.—The Musical Union, 
of this place, organized last Monday by the election of the 
following officers: The Abbé P. X. Cloutier, chaplain; P. 
E. Panneton, president; L. G. Labarre vice president; Nar- 
cisse Marchand, organist of the cathedral and director of 
singing; P. H. Turcotte, director of Gregorian chants; Eu- 
sébe Morrisette, assistant director of Gregorian chants; A. 
A. Lanthier, conductor of the orchestra; L. T. Desaulniers, 
director of the brass band; J. E. Genest, treasurer; L. A. L. 
Desaulniers, choral director and librarian. The Musical 
Union, in addition to its eighty active members, has a large 
number of honorary and auxiliary members. The St. Cecilia 
Society is meeting with great success, under the direction of 
L. A. Desaulniers. ALPHONSE, 








....A society of capitalists has engaged the celebrated tenor 
Stagno for the approaching Spring, in order to give with him 
six representations at Cordova, six in Alicante and six at 
Granata. For these eighteen representations Stagno will re- 
ceive a reward @ /a Patti—60,000 pesetas, or about 75,000 








francs, or more than 4,000 francs per evening. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


...-The Palestra Musicale has again reappeared in Rome. 

.«-eThe proprietor of the Politeama, of Rome, Signor 
Vannutelli, has been created ‘‘ Chevalier of the Crown of 
Italy.” 

....-Mlle. Heilbronn won her suit against the Baron of 
Panouse. The two were married, and the little difficulty was 
thus settled. 

..+-On St. David’s Day, March 1, there will be a Welsh 
Festival at the Royal Albert Hall, London, under the direc- 
tion of W. Carter. 

....The monument to Joseph Haydn, which is to be erected 
in the Esterhazy Gardens, in Vienna, will probably be un- 
veiled in the coming spring. 

...-A grand tournament of singers, which has been pro- 
jected by the Miannergesangverein, of Wiesbaden, will be 
held in that city next August. 

..--Signor Dominiceti has been nominated Professor of 
Advanced Composition at the Milan Conservatory of Music, 
the post that Ponchielli was to have filled. 

...-A new musical band was organized among the railroad 
workmen, at Torino, about a week ago. It made a very 
good success, notwithstanding its failings. 


..--At the first representation of ‘‘Traviata,” at Monte 
Carlo, the diva Patti will adorn her head with a sparkling 
diadem of brilliants valued at 80,000 francs! 

....At a recent concert of the Tonkiinstlerverein, in Dres- 
den, a manuscript quartet by Mendelssohn, and written in 
1823, was played and was warmly applauded. 

.A new musical band, that of the railroad workmen, 
was inaugurated at Torino some weeks ago. It gained a 
very good success, notwithstanding its failings. 

.++eT wo other musicians, Guiseppe Rossi, director of the 
Municipal Band of Torino, and Gaetano Cavazza, of Biella, 
have been created chevaliers of the Crown of Italy. 

«++-In ‘*Sonnambula,” at the Theatre Gaffurio, Lodi, a 
new prima donna, named Elvira Gamboggi, has won a fair 
success. The tenor Moretti was also well received. 

.-+It is said by the Piacenza journals that the beautiful 
Preziosi, having gained a bet of 100 francs, had the praise- 
worthy idea of presenting it to the Vittorio Emanuele Hos- 
pital. 

....Bothesini’s ‘‘ Regina del Napal” has been represented 
almost a score of times at the Theatre Rigio, Torino. Its suc- 
cess has been great, and the artists have been much ap- 
plauded. 

coed At Pesth, lately, the tenor Perotti being indisposed, 
the manager, not knowing what to do, begged a certain El- 
linger, a éenorino, who is scarcely seventy years old, to take 
his place! 

..+-The Maples Journal in giving an account of the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Carmen” at the Bellini Theatre, says thai the 
tenor Deliliers was warmly applauded, especially in, the 
third act. 

...-Mme, Norman-Néruda and Charles Hallé, at the end 
of next month, will set out upon a concert tour through 
Prague, Vienna, Pesth, Gratz, Trieste and other cities on the 
continent. 

...-After the care with which the new opera of Gounod, 
‘‘Le Tribut de Zamora,” has been prepared for the Paris 
Opera, it is hoped that it can be placed on the stage before 
the end of the present month. 

....Luigi Trebbi, a music publisher, of Bologna, has com- 
missioned Alexander Cellini, a professor of singing in Dub- 
lin, to write a semi-serious opera, upon a libretto by Bene- 
detto Prado. The title of the work is to be ‘‘ L’Osteria di 
Lustuerd.” 

....Little by little there will be no longer an Italian in 
the Gye Company at Covent Garden, London. The brothers 
Gye have already engaged for the coming season as con- 
ductor, Mons. Dupont, of the Monnaie Theatre, Brussels. 

....Giulio Ricordi, a music publisher of Milan, seeing the 
spirit exhibited by the committee having under control the 
performances to be given in that city during the coming Ex- 
position, and, believing that a similar feeling will prevail 
throughout, has sent in his resignation. 

.+..The new operetta by Gilbert and Sullivan is said bythe 
London World to be growing. The subject is the over-poetic, 
hyperbolic, esthetic mania of society. There is no sarcasm 
against any individual, but any amount of happily humorous 
castigation of general manners. Eight numbers of the first 
act are already composed. 

...-Mr, Gye has already engaged for the coming opera sea- 
son, at the Covent Garden Theatre, London, Patti, Albani, 
Sembrich-Bosio, Valleria, Fursch-Madier, De Reszke, War- 
nots, Pasqua and Scalchi. The tenors are Gayarre, Nicolini, 
Marin, Mierzwinski and Perugini; and the baritones Las- 
salle, Cotogni, Athos and, perhaps, also Battistini. The 
orchestral conductors will be Messrs. Bevignani and Dupont, 
....Apropos of the taste of people of different cities, Is it 
really true that the stage is an unstable sea, that changes at 
every wind? Here seems to be a new proof ofit. The tenor 
Cardinali, who fell flat at Parma, has succeeded at Lodi in 








the same opera, ‘‘Alda;” the baritone Laban, disliked at 
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Brescia, pleased very much at Como; the tenor Del Papa, 
who had to break his contract at Lodi, has pleased at 
This was also the case with Goré, who has been 


Vicenza. 
well received at Vigevano. 

..»-A cantata for female voices, called ‘‘The Wishing 
Stone,” is one of Franz Abt’s latest compositions. Ed, Oxen- 
ford wrote the words, The legend upon which this work is 
based is as follows: ‘' In a remote part of the Pyrenees there 
is a fragment of rock known generally as the ‘ Wishing 
Stone.’ According to tradition, a good fairy resides in this 
rock, who never fails to grant every wish of those who visit 
the spot at the midnight following Midsummer Day. The 
peasantry flock to the ‘Wishing Stone’ at the appointed time, 
being firm believers in the tradition, and the journey either 
way is undertaken with music and songs.” 

..+.On September 6 and 7 of this year a great musical fes- 
tival will be held at Brighton, England. Four or five thou- 
sand musicians are expected to be present, together with nu- 
merous French choral societies who have already promised 
to attend. The following gentlemen have consented to their 
names being used in connection with the festival: Gounod, 
Challemel-Lacour, the mayors of Brussels and Brighton, Mr. 
Holland, M. P., Mr. Marriot, M. P., Dr. Macfarren, Sir 
Julius Benedict, Mr. Kuhe, Arthur Sullivan, and Mr. Ganz. 
Ihe secretary to the Committeeof Organization is C. de la 


Grave 


IEF PERSONAL MENTION. 





BarxtLerr.—Homer Bartlett is showing considerable talent 
for composition. His late works exhibit more freedom of 
expression and concentration of ideas than his earlier works. 

BRANDEIS,—Frederick Brandeis relates with gusto and bit- 
terness his dealings with a Western music publisher. He 
wants law or his music back again. 

DoLaro,—Selina Dolaro is in the city, having come here as 
soon as the Leavitt Opera Troupe went to pieces. She may 
soon appear at one of the metropolitan theatres, 

FLEISCHMAN,—S, Fleischman, organist of the North Church, 
Buffalo, has been very ill. His friends hope for his complete 
recovery. 

Gautié, while singing in Havre for Mons. 
Mons. Leroy, who 


Gauti£.—Mlle 
Leroy, had oysters for dinner every day. 
had contracted to assume all general hotel expenses, refused, 
however, to pay the extra sum for the oysters, saying they 
were not part of an every day bill of fare. The case was 
taken to court and Leroy was defeated; so thay Gautié estab- 
lished her right to feast on the luscious bivalves as often as 
she desired. Hint to singers! 

Hine.—Walter Hine, manager of the ‘‘Sparks” Combina- 
tion, will soon be married to Miss Annie Shaffer, a talented 
young vocalist of Baltimore. 

Horkins,—Jerome Hopkins has made a preliminary an- 
nouncement of his sixteenth Springtide Festival to be given 
in the Academy of Music in April. 


MANCINELLI.—Marino Mancinelli is about to write a new 
opera, It will be called ‘‘George Clankerty.” 

Mavurer.—Henrietta Maurer has gone to join a concert 
troupe in the northern part of the State. She plays on the 
Weber piano, 

Nitsson.—Christine Nilsson’s admirers speak of her as ‘‘a 
blonde with eerie steel-blue eyes.” 

Norpica.—Giglio Nordica (or Norton) floats around the 
European continent in erratic style. She is now singing in 
Russia. If some of the notices she receives are to be taken 
literally, she must be one of the greatest prima donnas in 
the world. How is it? 

Sozzi.—Luigi Sozzi has been commissioned by Signor 
Ghiolanzoni to write an opera on the subject of Longfellow’s 
**Evangeline.” 

SrTap_es,—Mr. Staples, of Lafayette Street Church, Buffalo, 
is organizing a new chorus choir for that church, and in- 
tends to give music of a high character. 


The Brooklyn Philharmonic Concerts. 
a Brooklyn Philharmonic Society's fourth con- 


concert for the season of 1880-81—the twenty-third sea- 
son—was given at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on the 
evening of Saturday, February 19, by the Philharmonic 
orchestra, the New York chorus, and the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic chorus, under the leadership of Theodore Thomas, 
together with the following soloists: Ida Hubbell, soprano; 
Emily Winant, contralto; Christian Fritch, tenor; Franz 
Remmeriz, bass. The programme was: Cantata, ‘‘A strong- 
hold sure” (Bach), adapted by Theodore Thomas; Symphony 
No, 9, D minor, opus 125 (Beethoven), with fina! chorus on 
Schiller’s ‘‘Ode to Joy” (John Oxenford’s translation). 

The first rehearsal for the fifth concert will be held on Fri- 
day afternoon, March 4, and a rehearsal with full programme 
on Friday afternoon, March 18, The concert will be given 
on Saturday evening, March 19, with the following pro- 
gramme: Symphony, B flat, No. 8, Breithopf & Hartel edi- 
tion (Haydn); Concerto, opus 54 (Schumann), Rafael Joseffy; 
Symphony No, 8, B minor, unfinished (Schubert); Fantasia, 
**Ruins of Athens” (Beethoven-Liszt), Rafael Joseffy; *‘ La 
Damnation de Faust” (Berlioz). 











ORGAN NOTES. 


[Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.] 

..+.A very fine and powerful organ has been placed in the 
chapel of Notre Dame de Lourdes, in Montreal. 

-.+-Some people say that Bach’s music is entirely intel- 
lectual and lacks heart, though not art. But if this assertion 
is partly true when applied to his instrumental productions, 
his vocal works furnish examples of a high degree of healthy 
emotion. There are arias in the ‘‘Passion Music,” according 
to St. Matthew, &c., which are imbued with deep feeling, 
such as only a strong nature experiences; very different from 
the effervescent passion exhibited by modern French and 
Italian composers in all their works, from a grand opera 
down to a small canzone. 


....The demand for Easter music has already set in. New 
pieces, if they are in any way attractive, find a ready sale; 
but old works are naturally preferred by organists of taste to 
new ones of a trashy and watery character. Easter Sunday, 
if a somewhat less important feast than Christmas day, 
nevertheless affords much scope for musical disptay, which, 
it is needless to say, is generally taken the fullest advantage 
of. On high feast days it may be questioned whether less 
devotion is not exhibited and felt than on ordinary Sundays. 
Excitement is the order of the day, and everything else is 
forgotten in the desire to make a good impression and to 
excel all previous efforts. A congregation’s religious feel- 
ing, if it has any, is ruffled by so much extra exertion for 
show's sake, and, therefore, it is well that Christmas and 
Easter day come but once a year. 


....-Punctuality is not only the soul of business, but a 
very valuable quality in itself. In no institution should it 
be more strictly observed than in churches. The hour ad- 
vertised for the beginning of service should never be de- 
layed, as is frequently the case, for even afewminutes. As an 
example of the system that should prevail everywhere, we clip 
the following paragraph from the St. Louis Spectator, which 
refers to the Second Baptist Church, of that place: ‘ The 
Spectator was in the crowded audience room of Dr. Boyd’s 
church last Sunday evening. Precisely at fifteen minutes of 
eight—neither too early nor too late by seconds—six people 
simultaneously appeared on the scene of action, one in the 
pulpit and five in the choir loft. From that moment every- 
thing moved as if by machinery—the machinery being well 
oiled and its motions well understood. There was no haste, 
and there was no delay. There were no lapses and no false 
movements. The service was, in all its parts, prompt, sym- 
metrical, and in a suitable way artistic.” 


..+-A fine art soirée was given in the University of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on Monday, February 14. The programme was 
eminently interesting, and must have been highly enjoyed by 
those present. Part I. was devoted to a lecture by J. V. 
Flagler on *‘ The Organ ; Its History and Howto Play It.” 
Part II, was thus divided : (2) The German organ school—1, 
Christmas pastorale (Merkel); 2, Grand prelude and fugue in 
C minor (Bach), performed by J. V. Flagler; 3, Recitative and 
aria, ‘‘Comfort, ye, my people” and ‘‘Every valley shall be 
exalted” (‘‘Messiah”), W. E. G. Evans, with organ accom- 
paniment by Mr. Flagler. (6) The English organ school—4, 
Concert stueck in A (W. H. Spark)—(a) Allegro, (4) Andante, 
(c) Fugue, (¢@) Finale—J. V. Flagler; 5, Violin solo, ‘‘Elegie” 
(Bazzini), W. H. Schultze, organ accompaniment by Mr, Flag- 
ler. (c) The French organ school—6, Grand overture in D 
(Batiste), J. V. Flagler. The succeeding soirées are to take 
place as follows : Tuesday, March 1, lecture by F. L. Curtis, 
the subject being ‘‘ The Piano: Its Musical Capacity and 
Use.” Tuesday, March 15, lecture by W. E. G. Evans 
on ‘‘The Technical Treatment of the Human Voice in Sing- 
ing.” 

...Organ recitals have never seemed to attract the atten- 
tion of the general musical public nor to have much interest 
for it. Whether this is mostly due to the character of the in- 
strument or to the music generally performed upon it, or both, 
is variously decided by diffenent persons. The organ is so 
generally looked upon by the masses as an exclusively 
church instrument, that even a concert hall organ is uncon- 
sciously placed in the same category. Nevertheless, the time 
must come when the organ will play a larger and larger part 
in secular entertainments. For example, the new organ now 
building by Jardine & Son, for Koster & Bial’s concert hall, 
is of itself sufficient proof that a taste exists for the king of in- 
struments among many who never enter a church. It is said 
that much disappointment has been felt by the patrons of this 
establishment since the organ that was formerly there was re- 
moved, and that the new instrument just contracted for is to 
fill the now vacant place much better than did the former one. 
To those who consider the organ an exclusively sacred or 
classic instrument, this information will not be very accept- 
able. Adherents tothe true school of organ playing and be- 
lievers in the organ’s sanctity, generally have narrow views of 
everything pertaining to the instrument and its too free use, 
Ideas of this kind are rarely ever supplanted by those more 
liberal tendencies. However, if organ performances will not 
draw when given in churches, it is well that solos on the in- 
strument should be heard, even in concert halls. Some ben- 
efit, however small, must be derived from them by somebody. 





New York Church Music. 


No. II.—Saint Patrick’s CATHEDRAL. 
LTHOUGH we believe in the fullest display and 


freest use of the organ, considered as a concert instru- 
ment, when it is used during a church service it should re- 
ceive a suitable and special treatment. This rule holds 
good whoever may sit at the keys; and whatever the organ- 
ist’s religious views may be, accurate judgment and the ability 
to give fitexpression to certain words are gifts meted out 
indiscriminately, with which special beliefs have nothing to 
do. The truth of this assertion is borne out by the perform- 
ances of many great artists whose religious convictions are 
as weak as their natural musical talent is strong. Intellectual 
belief is distinct from and exactly opposite to innate musical 
perception and emotional expression, and, therefore, can 
not be confounded with them; nor can it be said that, given 
the possession of the former, the two latter are guaranteed. 
The effective and judicious use of the organ in divine wor- 
ship does not really depend upon belief or unbelief, but upon 
something outside of and having no relation to those special 
states of mind. Experience and examples confirm the truth 
of this statement. Artists are born, not made. The opinion 
that faith enables its possessor to infuse the required devo- 
tional expression into his playing is almost universally held 
by believers, but it is as fallacious as dozens of other notions 
which are commonly accepted as true. 

Great importance is attached to this matter, considering 
that however preferable it may be to have an Episcopalian 
organist play in an Episcopal Church, and a Roman Catholic 
organist in a Roman Catholic Church, and so on with regard 
to other denominations, down to the Unitarian and Free 
Religionist sects, still, sometimes this is not possible; and, 
if it were possible, the choice would be better given to the 
outsider. Instances where this opinion has been made 
practical have come under notice, and could be mentioned, 
if necessary. From a religious standpoint such a mode of 
proceeding in these cases seemed contradictory and con- 
demnable; but, on the ground of expediencyand taking com- 
mon sense asa guide, the choice was eminently wise and 
proper. The Roman Catholic Church is, perhaps, somewhat 
more radical concerning such appointments than its Protestant 
sisters. At least, experience has confirmed it with many. 

While listening to the music sung at a high mass one 
wonders where the line can be drawn between what may be 
considered sacred and what secular music. This line should 
be capable of being determined ; but to do so with anything 
like certainty would be an extremely difficult matter. Some 
sacred music even by the great masters (in the masses of 
Haydn and Mozart, for instance) borders on the operatic, 
while many numbers in various operas are sober enough to 
be used even by the Puritans, Thus, the question is nar- 
rowed down to one of taste and chaste judgment—or, ina 
word, what is suitable. Ifwe wished to continue the inquiry 
still further, it would be easy enough to do so on our own 
account; but if a dozen musicians were asked upon a particu- 
lar point what was ‘‘suitable” for its expression and best 
presentation, a dozen different opinions would be offered. 
Mathematical accuracy is hopeless with regard to music, 
whether concerning its creation or interpretation. 

Musically considered, a Roman Catholic service is vastly 
more interesting than one in a Protestant church, Of course, 
its effective interpretation requires true ability: without this 
avery plain service is desirable. St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
being the chief Roman Catholic church, not only in the me- 
tropolis but in the country, should naturally possess the 
highest degree of perfection in the rendering of the music 
accompanying the ritual, But is this the case? To answer 
this question accurately and impartially, several matters, un- 
known to the general public, would have to receive due con- 
sideration. Therefore, lacking such knowledge, only an in- 
dividual impression can be recorded after a careful hearing, 
which hearing was had on last Sunday morning. 

As for the chancel choir of boys, praise may be accorded 
them for their general singing. Sometimes the voices 
sounded harsh, especially in the louder passages, and the 
chanting lacked precision. The responses were satisfactory, 
however. The echoes of the building, which was not half 
full, confused the sounds coming from both the singers and 
the organ, which is a very sweet-toned instrument. The 
chancel organist played in alimp style, as though he had not ob- 
tained sufficient control of his fingers. In some ofthe chanted 
verses time and tune were not virtues prominently displayed. 
It may be said here that, in order to obtain a seat, strangers 
‘were obliged to pay ten cents to the money changers, who 
were seated at tables placed at the bottom of each aisle. Of 
course, with this arrangement no fault can, from a certain 
standpoint, be found; but with regard to the constant talking 
of those at the tables, and the continual loud chinking of the 
money as it was deposited in their hands, something can 
justly be said. Aside from what religiously inclined persons 
would call irreverence, it was frequently annoying because it 
was unnecessary. No part of the service was entirely free 
from such interruption. To return to the singing of the boy- 
choir. As no men were associated with the boys, the sing- 
ing naturally lacked foundation, and appeared thin and 
weak, especially in such a large building. We say nothing 
here about religious or devotional expression, as boys are 
not noted for imparting to their performance any such quality. 

In the ‘‘ Kyrie Eleison” the mixed choir and large organ 
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in the west gallery were first heard, Very often the voices 
were overpowered by the organist, who showed a tendency 
to make a rather free use of the 16 feet registers of the mu- 
tation stops. The baritone solo was not a great success, al- 
though more voice than style was exhibited, the former, how- 
ever, being rather heavy and sluggish. The chorus did not 
impress by its strength or effectiveness, and the organ ap- 
peared harsh at times. Throughout the mass the responses 
were delivered by the boys. This made an agreeable change. 

It may be remarked at this point that only priests with 
some kind of vocal organ should be selected to sing mass, 
Otherwise they should be required tosay the mass. A service 
which is falsely intoned throughout is not pleasant to listen 
to, even when the priest’s musical gyrations are unaccompa- 
anied; but when a desperate effort is made to accompany a 
celebrant whose tones have no fixed pitch, the rattling of 
money either on plates or tables is far preferable, notwith- 
standing that the Presence of all Presences is supposed to 
be hovering in the building. A non-believer would scarcely 
have his spiritual senses quickened by the observation. He 
would be likely to arrive at the conclusion that from ordinary 
appearances religion is seven-eighths talk and one-eighth de- 
votion. For Catholics to walk up the aisle during any part 
of the service laughing and talking is by no means an edify- 
ing sight, aside from the general listlessness displayed by 
many when comfortably seated. Who will dare say that the 
jingling of money and the reading of the Gospel make a 
good mixture? Hardly a Wall street broker. 

Exactly as some priests should never attempt to intone, 
others should never attempt to preach, especially in a large 
building. 

the ‘Credo in Unum Deum” was that in Haydn’s first 
mass, in B flat. Throughout the remainder of the service 
the tenors and altos were feeble beside the basses and so- 
pranos. The ‘‘Etincarnatus est” was generally well rendered. 
The opening solo was sung by a lady having a fair voice, but 
lacking style. It was tastefully accompanied. The tempo 
of the entire movement was too slow. The duet following 
the solo was fair, but the trio was not so good. The trio for 
male voices needed expression and certainty of intonation. 
The tenor part was only indifferently sung. A dragging 
partamento is enough to kill everything. The organ in this 
movement was handled well, although sometimes greater re- 
finement and delicacy might have been exhibited. Before 
the beginning of the ‘‘ Et resurrexit” an ineffective modula- 
tion was introduced which seemed to be unnecessary. From 
its introduction, however, it must have necessary. Minus 
the needed balance in the various parts of the chorus referred 
to before, this movement carried off the palm for effective- 
ness and general good rendering. The trebles especially 
stood out well, even against the pretty large amount of organ 
employed. 

At the offertory a soprano solo of the weakest Bellini type 
was performed. The iatter section was only equal to a brill- 
iant solfeggio lesson, It was quite fairly sung. More natu- 
ral expression in the first part and less effort in the second 
would have improved the rendering and made it still more 
acceptable. The piece, as music, was hardly suitable for the 
lightest religious service. It had an accompaniment not 
worthy to be played on any other instrument than a guitar. 

The ‘‘Preface” was accompanied on the chancel organ, but 
the priest wandered from the pitch of the instrument any 
distance within half a tone, invariably sharp. It gave the 
hearer a sharp pain to listen to it. The ‘‘Sanctus” (Haydn's 
first mass in B flat) was not sung with an effect equal to the 
“Et resurrexit,” but it was, nevertheless, satisfactory almost 
throughout. It is difficult for an organist to gauge the tone- 
power necessary for the support of his choir in certain pas- 
sages, and therefore, if the accompaniment in this piece was 
too prominent, some excuse may be offered for it. No ‘‘Ben- 
edictus” was sung by the gallery choir. Instead, a piece was 
sung by the boys in the chancel, which received tasteful 
treatment from the organist’s hands. A certain ‘* baldness” 
of tone is inseparable from boys’ voices in loud passages. 
The ‘‘Agnus Dei” (from the same mass) is capable of a much 
more refined rendering than was givenit. The words are 
mournful, and the music, in this case, full of expression. 
The organ combinations lacked refinement. ‘‘ What is 
suitable?” might have been asked at this point. The 
‘‘Dona nobis pacem” (‘‘Give us Thy peace”) has been set 
here to music of very lively and (with all due reverence to 
Haydn) unsuitable character. But it was made move inex- 
pressive by the very rapid tempo at which it was taken; so 
rapid, in fact, as to be indistinct. Of course, with regard to 
devotional expression, it lacked the first element, which was 
not to be wondered at, considering the sprightliness of the 
music itself. 

The Cathedral chorus contains the nucleus of a good or- 
ganization. The altos and tenors need to be strengthened, 
and a fair balance having been obtained by this means, the 
general effect of choral passages would be considerably en- 
hanced. An organ is like fire: it is a good servant, buta 
bad master. It needs to be kept under complete control; 
else it will surely override everything. In the ‘‘Et incarna- 
tus est,” the organist displayed his taste and judgment far 
better than in the quicker and louder movements. The boy 
choir did as well as could be expected, and the chancel or- 
ganist played quite well, but in a monotonous style. His 
playing lacked crispness and variety. 

As a musical service it was more satisfactory in extent 
than performance. What was left undone may have been the 
result of a struggle against inefficient forces. Therefore, 
where perfection remains so much beyond reach, an earnest 
striving toward it must be accepted and encouraged; for life 
itself is a perpetual struggling after things which are more 
ideal than material. Then why despair if our earnest striv- 








HE city of Brooklyn is known as the City of Churches. 

Anybody who watches the ferryboats on Sunday 
evening and sees the throngs of devout New Yorkers 
flocking over to hear the theological big guns preach, can 
readily acquiesce in the claim of our sister city. A few 
days ago, in spite of the weekly revivals and the more 
pretentious irregular attacks upon the citadel of sin, these 
divines openly acknowledged the exceeding wickedness 
of the town, and endeavored to discover some more 
effective means of converting the public. They tacitly 
acknowledged that revivals are failures. 


- 
VERY now and again a temperance orator makes his 
rounds and appeals to the hardened toper as well as 
the novice in drinks to reform, deals out blue ribbon by 
the mile, and imposes any number of pledges upon the 
recipients of the badge. For two or three days about ten 
per cent. of the reformed eschew the bowl, and then re- 
turn to enjoy it with an increased appetite. As a reac- 
tion they probably take more than is good for them and 
for the first time in their lives get tipsy. Not only does 
the temperance orator fail to secure permanent reform 
on the part of the hard drinkers, but he succeeds in 
making hard drinkers out of light consumers, and by the 
irrationality of his appeals absolutely misleads many who 
prefer to let notorious people do their drinking for them. 
For every convert to total abstinence made by John 
Gough, a score of quick-witted young have been led to 
drink. The increase of crime in the State of Maine has 
been about six hundred per cent. since the sumptuary 
laws went into operation, while the increase in population 

has been about thirty per cent. 


— 

ITH these facts before one, it becomes more and 
more difficult to conceive upon what possible 
theory such a play as Charles Reade’s dramatization of 
“L’Assommoir” can be tolerated. The climax is reached 
when the debauched hero—we presume he is a hero— 
dies of delirium tremens in the last act. Leaving aside 
the zwsthetic aspect of the case for a few moments, and 
taking up the moral argument which has been resorted 
to in order to justify such an exhibition of bestiality as 
“Drink” depends on for success, it becomes plain to any- 
body who regards the piece thoughtfully that the moral 
effect of “ Drink” is to brutalize more or less and for a 
longer or shorter period all who see it. Familiarity with 
any kind of vice, as the poet declares, lessens one’s ab- 
horrence of it, and in this particular instance the apolo- 
gist starts with an assumption to the contrary. The play 
presupposes—upon the theory of moral reform—that the 
community at large has no abstract antipathy to drunk- 
enness; that if it does not get drunk it is not due to any 
especial influence, but to accident. If it does get drunk, 
goes on the author, it must be that the community does 
not know how dreadful are the material consequences. 
Therefore he depicts those consequences as horribly as 

possible to make a frightful example. 





RIGHTFUL examples do not deter men from crime. 

The gallows and imprisonment have not by any 
means exterminated murder and robbery; and yet the 
chances of a confirmed toper’s dying by delirium tremens 
are, by actual statistics, much smaller than of a sober 
man’s being hanged for murder, and together represent 
only about half the probabilities of being struck by light- 
ning and a third of the danger of being killed in a rail- 
road accident. Yet people do not refrain from being 
above ground during thunder storms, nor do they habitu- 
ally decline to travel by rail merely because many strangers 
to them have been killed on a journey. The delirium 
tremens scene is therefore not a deterrent. On the con- 
trary, it is an encouragement to drink. Persons who at- 
tend the performance and go out between the acts be- 
come so convinced of the folly of such an argument that 
they almost habitually express their contempt by drink- 
ing more deeply than they ordinarily would. Moreover, 
the exposition of the results of drinking, being in itself 
false, renders necessary a distortion of the artistic per- 
spective in order to give it the required prominence. 
Other more depraving and demoralizing vices, far more 
common than drunkenness, are introduced as merely 
venial departures from propriety, in order that drunken- 
ness may loom up as the one curse of humanity. The 
auditor finds himself before the delirium scene is reached 
quite au fazt with the filthy side of life, and wonders why 
on earth he never made the discovery before that un- 
chastity and similar bestial relations ever appeared to him 
such serious matters. On the whole, he has been ren- 





ings only result in half conquests? 





dered so familiar with vice that he needs but a few more 
such lessons to become either a professional spy on his 
neighbors or at least a theoretical professor of all the 
foulness that he has been studying. 


ROM an esthetic point of view the case is hardly less 
revolting. If the end of all art is beauty; if the good 
and the beautiful are one; if the charter of the drama is 
to turn the thoughts of its auditors to goodness and 
beauty, upon what possible aspect of “Drink” can its 
apologists base a claim that it is a work of art or even a 
drama. It contains not a beautiful object, not a beautiful 
sentiment, not a beautiful scene. It has not a good motive 
or good plot; it has not a single good character. Its de- 
tails are as hideous as its characters are offensive. It has 
its origin in the gutter, its main incidents in sinks of 
abomination not to be named, and its conclusion in the 
potter’s field. Can beauty or goodness be predicated of 
any element of such a theme, or art charged with its re- 
pulsive representation. The fact of the matter is, that 
morbid curiosity alone has rendered “Drink” welcome. 
A fight between two drabs in Hester street would draw 
a crowd perhaps, and so would the convulsions of a 
poisoned dog. The real attractions of “Drink” are such 
a fight, where real water is spilled in a sham laundry and 
a real man feigns death from imaginary liquor. Mr. 
Swinburne, with his usual pungency, characterizes M. 
Zola, the ghoul who has dug these horrors from a 
Parisian kennel, as “the owl-eyed head of the sect of 
brutalists in whose noses stinks are as sweet odors, and 
whose ears find harmony in echoes too horrible for hell!’ 
It was of “ Nana,” the loathsome sequel of “L’Assom- 
moir,” that the laureate of lust spoke so truly. That 
this shocking production will be brought out in the 
United States before long we have not the least doubt; 
nor do we question its success. Like “ Drink,” it has a 
“moral” also, to the effect that a wanton ought to be 
vaccinated if she wants to escape death from smallpox. 
The climax of the play is reached when the heroine ap- 
pears in fine raiment, her face one swollen, corrupt and 
sickening mass of confluent pustules. The subject is not 
one to make merry over, though it has a grotesque side 
to it, since it indicates that M. Zola’s success lies in find- 
ing plots in the police returns and incidents in the hos- 
pitals for contagious diseases. His works ought to be 
labeled ‘‘ Notes from Moral and Physical Pest Houses.” 
2 - 
THE LONE FISHERMAN. 
HE death of Harry Hunter, the Lome Fisherman, 
par excellence, of the “Evangeline” conceit, naturally 
draws attention once more to a part whose singularity 
has more than once challenged comment and given rise 
to all sorts of fables. “Evangeline” is such poor twaddle 
that anything savoring of originality and humor in it 
necessarily attracts attention. The Lone Fisherman was 
unique and humorous, and the persons who compounded 
the alleged play and made money out of it have also en- 
joyed the credit of devising this particular character. As 
a matter of fact they deserve no credit whatever. The 
part was not blocked out at a blow, as were the more or 
less insipid follies of the piece. Like many other good 
things, it grew into the form that Mr. Hunter gave it 
through several stages. Accident, not inspiration, gave 
it the particular zest that attracted attention. 

The part originally was given some few lines of about 
the same tawdry unmeaningness that marks the speeches 
of the other dramatzs personne, and was so played for at 
least one season. It was not agood part, although it had 
the making of one in it. So little chance did it appear 
to offer, that actors who had it quarreled with it and 
dropped it as soon as anything else offered. Maffitt had 
played it some time when Hunter was cast for it at some 
down-town theatre. The first time he played it he was 
suffering from a severe cold which made him hoarse. 
The next night when he attempted it, his voice had gone 
to pieces and he feared that he would be compelled to 
give it up. He was told, however, to go on and play 
what he could in pantomime; nobody would miss the 
lines. This was very true, and not the less so because 
the part was meaningless. Being a remarkably good 
pantomimist he succeeded in giving an amusing perform- 
ance, and so pleased were the audience that thereafter 
the lines were cut out of the piece. For the authors to 
claim the conception of the character was absurd. 

Not a few of the best known stage creations are due to 
similar accidents, and many an actor has made an unpre- 
meditated hit precisely in this way. Tom Whiffin, for in- 
stance, was struggling in the shoals of the American stage 
for years before one happy characterization in the “ Pina- 
fore” brought him to the front. Mr. Raymond was un- 
known outside the theatrical profession before Co/. Sellers 
was recognized by somebody as a mirth-provoking char- 





acter. Of the first success of Sothern in Lord Dundreary 
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volumes have been written. Sothern himself was never 
very anxious to talk out the matter, but the story is well 
authenticated that he intended to guy the piece by his 
burlesque of the part, and the merriment caused by his 
clumsy fall, and the little skip which he introduced, sud- 
denly disclosed to him the possibilities of the rdle. These 
he had sense enough to develop, and from this small be- 
ginning he created the character of historical popularity. 
But to say that Tom faylor had any idea of making 
Dundreary what it became in Sothern’s hands, or that 
Boucicault foresaw the germination of his character into 
Jefferson's Rp would be absurd. Like these the Lone 
Fisherman grew slowly, and was the result of many 
thoughts in many minds. 


NOT MUCH TO CHOOSE FROM. 

EW YORK is a city which boasts about twenty-five 
N places of amusement to which the unoccupied re- 
sort of an evening, exclusive of dance houses and restau- 
rants. Of these twenty-five places, eighteen are theatres, 
the remaining seven museums, halls, lecture rooms, and 
soon. The eighteen theatres may be divided into three 
classes, namely, what are called the leading playhouses, 
upon which the deau monde depends for its dramatic nov- 
elties and for the highest style of acting; the second 
class theatres, at which novelty is subordinate to popu- 
larity, where zstheticism is of less account than mere en- 
tertainment, and low prices are charged either for second- 
hand goods or as an offset to second rate scenery and 
» acting; the third class being the minstrel and variety 
theatres. All these houses discharge a specific duty to- 
ward the public. All have a clientele of their own, and 
in point of service to the community—the proper test of 
value—are equal in importance. For instance, the Grand 
Opera House furnishes the population of the West Side 
opportunity to enjoy for a dollar what Murray Hill pays 
a dollar and a half for seeing at first hand. Niblo’s Gar- 
den occupies a debatable ground by its devotion to the 


spectacular. To the Fifth Avenue, the Park, Daly's, the 


Madison Square, Fourteenth Street, Bijou, Booth’s, Wal- 
lack’s and the Union Square the public of New York look 


for novelties. 

A theatrical rounder one night last week happening to 
be dining at an uptown restaurant dropped in to see the 
second act of “Olivette,” which he then witnessed for the 
Leaving the house he bethought him of 
trying another look at “Fresh.” Humiliated at the 
affront to his intelligence, he and his companion stood 
under an electric lamp post and pondered the situation. 


seventh time. 


“ Where shall we go?” was the question. 
“Call over the theatres and let us see what there is.” 
“ Standard—* Drink.’”’ 
“Ugh.” 
“ Daly’s— Needles and Pins.’” 
* Nothing in it.” 
‘Union Square—‘ Danicheffs.’”’ 
“Stale! Who wants to see an old, patched-up piece 
like that ?’ 
“Madison Square— Hazel Kirke.” 


“ Good - 

“ Fourteenth Street 

“ Worse and worse.” 

* Bijou— Widow Bedott.’” 

* Widow be 

“ Booth’s— One Hundred Wives.’” 

“Simple rot.” 

“ Niblo’s—-‘ Black Venus.’” 

“ Too far off.” 

“ Wallack’s—‘ Where's the Cat ?’” 

“ Twaddle; exasperating bosh.” 

So having disposed of all the uptown theatres and the 
spectacle, they fell back for a choice upon “ Rosedale,” 
at the the ‘‘ Shaughraun,” at | 
Aberle’s; patin skating, at the Metropolitan; beer, at | 
and wound up by taking a stage to Tony 


‘Galley Slave.’”’ 





Grand Opera House; 
Koster & Bial’s ; 
Pastor's. 

And this was in New York, the metropolis of the | 
United States, representing the intelligence and culture 
of nearly 50,000,000 people! 

In Chicago, at the same time, Thomas W. Keene was | 
performing in a Shakespearean character; Rice’s “ Hor- 
rors” were at Haverly’s; Maggie Mitchell was playing at | 
Hooley’s; Leavitt's company were at the Olympic; the 
“Emigrants” at McVicker's, and a choice variety enter- 
tainment was given at the Academy of Music. Boston 
had, among other attractions, Mary Anderson. Phila- 
delphia had “Olivette’—in an inferior shape; Macauley 
in “Uncle Daniel;” John S, Clarke in the “Heir at Law ;” 
Collier's “ Banker's Daughter’ party; Genevieve Ward 
in “Forget Me Not;” “ Hazel Kirke,” with the original 
cast; young Dengremont, and several minor attractions. 

It would have paid the brace of faveurs had they taken | 
an early train to Philadelphia to enjoy an evening's | 


| characters from “ Pinafore” and the “ Pirates’ 


rounding at the theatres. It is on such occasions as these 
that growling about want of patronage comes with a very 
poor grace from theatrical managers. 


“BILLEE TAYLOR.” 


CORRESPONDENT last week addressed to THE 
COURIER a rather sharp protest against what he 
called the twaddle that John T. Raymond is playing at 
Mr. Henry Abbey’s Park Theatre. The piece is undoubt- 
edly very feeble, and one cannot but express surprise that 
it should be given to large audiences. There is only one 
rational explanation of this circumstance, if the intelli- 
gence of the public is to be relied upon. For reasons al- 
ready made known, we fancy that playgoers of New York 
have really made up their minds to be no longer imposed 
upon, and have determined to no longer encourage the 
rubbishy plays that have been foisted upon them under 
the titles of “ farce comedy,” light comedy and fun. The 
failure of “ Where’s the Cat ?”’ at so pretentious a theatre 
as Wallack’s, of “ Daniel Rochat” at the Union Square, 
and of similar uninteresting productions elsewhere, in- 
clines one to the belief that the audiences at the Park 
laugh at the foolish things uttered and done by Mr. Ray- 
mond out of politeness to their host, who, they try to 
persuade themselves, is also their entertainer. But this 
sort of hospitality cannot long be kept up with profit, and 
presently “Fresh” will find its level. 

What is more surprising than all is that so much fool- 
ishness should have been allowed to run the gantlet of 
the press without merciless attack. Not only was it given 
a free pass along the entire line, but in most cases it was 
sped upon its career with almost adulatory good words. 
What ideas of humor can writers have who declare that 
the humor of “Fresh” is delightful? However, the same 
easily satisfied appraisers of dramatic excellence passed 
“Daniel Rochat” in the same way, and had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that in two weeks even the public had 
seized the play and the critics up together and damned 
both. 

There was only one exception to the rule; and in the 
notices of “ Billee Taylor” this same writer, who, by the 
way, is not a very good tnough an honest judge, differs 
in the same way from his associate injustices. This is 
the critic of the Zzmes. The morning papers on Sunday, 
the 7zmes alone excepted, praised the “ operetta,’’ its 
libretto, its music, its originality, its wit, and the effective- 
ness of its plot as well as of its representation. As a 
matter of actual fact, there is very little to praise in the 
opera, whatever merit it possesses as an attraction lying 
altogether in the manner of its performance, the costum- 
ing and the abundance of ingenious “ business” done by 
the chorus. That it will prove greatly successful is by 
no means certain. To compare it for a moment with 
either the “ Pinafore” or the “ Pirates,” except to point 
out how the best features of both have been audaciously 
stolen, is to show a want of wisdom equal only to the 
lack of truthfulness of the statement. 

The plot is diaphanous, disjointed and spasmodic, if in- 
deed it can be called a plot at all. The versification, 
after Gilbert’s neat and incisive rhyming, is bald, twad- 
dling, and commonplace where it is not lame and point- 
less, and seems to have been manufactured on contract 
by an imperfect and broken-down machine. The humor 

well in these days it is not easy to tell what is humor- 
ous and what is not. At all events, it is not the humor 
of the “‘ School for Scandal,” the “ Rivals,” “ Pickwick,” 
Mark Twain, Artemus Ward, or even of W. S. Gilbert. 
It may be the current humor of the day in England, 
however; though if it is, the failure of “ Pinafore” to be 
appreciated in England until after an American indorse- 
ment had been given it becomes very intelligible in- 
deed. It is the humor of a class who prefer Mr. Toole 
in “ Ici On Parle Frangais” to Mr. Jefferson as Bob Acres, 
and laugh themselves into apoplexy over the horseplay and 
faded jokes of a circus clown. Were this all, it might be 
tolerated. Even the deliberate adaptation of Gilbert’s 
* might be 
passed over in charitable silence, did they say or do 








| anything worthy of their brilliant efforts in the opera to 
| which they contributed so much’. 


But they don’t. 
When the Superintendent of Schools of this city some 
time ago published a book on Spiritualism he repre- 


sented the author of “Macbeth” as signing himself— 


William Shakespeare the peet, 
Who seeks not to know it, 


and Lord Byron as writing nonsense verses in which he 
described the spirits above angling for human beings with 
pieces of lead. 

The ghosts of Major Stanley, Dick Dead Eye, Sir Foseph 
Porter and Little Buttercup seem in “ Billece Taylor” to 
have undergone the same sort of intellectual deteriora- 
tion, for their observations are as imbecile, in proportion, 
as the babblings of the deceased Shakespeare and Byron. 
The only difference is that the process has been more 





rapid and the consequences more serious. They talk rot 
by wholesale, sing it as if they had lost all sense of shame 
and self respect, and act toward each other and their 
fellows in the same way. 

Musically, “Billee Taylor” is composed of pretty near 
all of the old soup of Dibdin’s day, and might have been 
compiled, as many of the numbers undoubtedly have 
been, from his works, especially those which suggest 
nautical subjects. If any of them become popular it will 
be through a revival of the taste for Dibdin’s ballads, and 
an enterprising publisher can do no better than get out 
the old tar’s songs in the same popular shape at which 
the gems of this opera are offered. Atall events the pur- 
chaser will have got an excellent and original article of its 
kind. The same cannot be said of the alternative in- 
vestment. Nota little recourse has been had to modern 
operatic productions, and notably the loveliest number— 
including a very difficult bit of counterpoint—in Boito’s 
“Mefistofele,” “Luna Immobile,” has been drafted with 
trifling variation to do service along with “Tom Tough,” 
“Captain Wattle,” “Tol De Rol,” “All's One to Jack,” 
“Lovely Nan” and “Nancy Dear.” With such resources 
as the modern composers of grand opera, Chappel, Dibdin, 
and such, to select from, it would be strange indeed were 
there not some graceful or striking melodies in “Billee 
Taylor” to arrest attention. But they are arranged by an 
indifferent musician who works in a rut, and the attempt 
to squeeze the inventiveness of two or three musical eras 
through the stamp office of an amateur’s narrow intel- 
ligence is plain from first to last. 

While not by any means as dreary as “ Deseret,” the 
first American imitation of “ Pinafore,” it is less original. 
Had it more of the latter quality, judging it, of course, 
from the standpoint of fair average intelligence, it would 
have a correspondingly larger share of the former. The 
difference between Dudley Buck and Solomon is this: 
Buck composed original music which the public did not 
want; Solomon knew what the public had wanted, but he 
did not compose it. 

Whatever excellence, speaking in general terms, there 
is to commend in this »erformance is, like the British 
constitution, acted and unwritten. 


REALISTIC STAGE PROPERTIES. 

OMPETITION is the oxygen of business, precisely as 
C monopoly may be termed the carbonic acid of com- 
merce. In an atmosphere charged with one, trade 
flourishes ; when the other dominates the air to any per- 
ceptible extent, apathy and death set in. Competition 
has done much for the theatrical world. It has brought 
railroad fare up to such a point that the combination 
system is beginning to exhibit symptoms of decay. It 
has forced theatrical managers to move their theatres, 
to costume their pieces richly, to abate their prices in the 
provinces, to advertise liberally, to play only the best 
pieces they can obtain, to secure good companies, and 
keep the plundering job printing newspapers well sup- 
plied with tribute to purchase notices. It has even 
descended to minutie and driven the impertinent ticket 
seller from several box offices. If it keeps on its bene- 
ficial course a little longer, it may secure something like 
uniform politeness. But, more than all, it has driven at 
least one firm to adopt a practicable moon. 

Addison speaks very highly of the beautiful dramatic 
conception which delights in seeing real water flowing 
over pasteboard rocks, and real birds flying with real 
wings in the branches of muslin trees. What theatre 
goer has not cried like a spoiled child for the moon in 
the gorgeous scenes that managers make up with ten 
pounds of distemper, a Chinese lantern, and a bit of tal- 
low candle ? 

As science progresses and people begin to look for 
the comet which Astronomer Proctor confidentially as- 
sures us is going to tumble head first into the sun next 
July, and produce another deluge by releasing all the 
polar ice, bears and all, the more eagerly do we look fora 
moon on the stage that will discharge some of the func- 
tions of the little planet which looks on lovers’ meetings 
and never tells what it sees. The stage moon has al- 
ways been peculiar. Perhaps it was because it was in 
such universal demand for dramatic purposes that it 
never troubles itself about its behavior. Sometimes it 
would rise with a rapidity that defied computation, and 
set suddenly by being blown out. Sometimes it would 
traverse the painted sky in a beautiful straight line, as 
often rising in the west and moving east, like a Chicago 
express train, as in the east and moving west. Then again 
it would reach a point in mid air and gaze blankly and 
stupidly at the audience, as if in astonishment at seeing 
so many people without their hats, and suffer eclipse by 
apparently fainting and dopping behind the canvas hills. 
Ordinarily it presented a perfectly blank disk, with a 
violently bright light in the middle, and then perhaps it 


would present a front seamed and wrinkled with a vener- 
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able antiquity, and then once in a while it would take fire 
and treat the audience toa choice between a panic and 
the unusual spectacle of a blazing planet extinguished 
by the stage hands of the theatre. 

But at one theatre this is all changed. James Duff in- 
directly did it, and Mr. Comley directly accomplished it. 
The pale moon that shines on “Olivette” at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre has not, perhaps, the most expressive 
lunar countenance ever beheld in perigee, nor does it dif- 
fuse the soft light that one habitually associates with our 
esteemed satellite, but it does move in a respectable parab- 
ola, and does manage to play its part without winking 
too miscellaneously at the audience. 

In which it sets a good example not only to other stage 
moons but to the nymphs of Diana in short trunks who 
turn their backs to it. It is so really excellent and well 
behaved, so chaste and shining an example, that we com- 
mend its decorum to everybody. 

And now, that one manager has solved this important 
lunar question short of getting the original planet, would 
it not be as well to secure a better quality of thunder and 
lightning than is usually peddled out. Powdered mag- 
nesium is a great improvement on rosin, and detonating 
powder quite superior to sheet iron for thunder; but the 
former declines to flash, except in the hands of a prac- 
tical Jove, and the latter has a habit of exploding before 
the lightning, and thus casting doubt upon accepted 
meteorological theories. A closer approximation to nat- 
ure might be attempted. The rain which never wets 
anything, and the wind which fails to stir a single paper 
leaf, demand instant reform, though, perhaps, the minced 
deadhead passes cannot be turned to better account than 
for purposes of snowflakes. It is disillusionizing, how- 
ever, to have one of these crystals deposited in one’s 
lap, properly indorsed by the manager and credited to 
“lithograph account.” “The glorious lamp of heaven, 
the sun,” only deigns to show himself when “nearest he’s 
to setting,” and hence he can be spared from the list of 
experiments. The howling wolf is in sore need of more 
realistic treatment, since his personators in the wings are 
not proof against the infectious hilarity of an audience 
and too often develop into laughing hyenas. Leaves on 
the stage cannot be expected to have their times to fall, 
nor flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath. One can- 
not help being struck with the partiality that stage heroines 
have for potted plants however, or wondering whether 
it is due to the pine flooring that they cannot be trusted 
to take root. The honest watch dog, equally with the 
horse and the elephant, now takes his own part on the 
stage, whatever he may do off it; and colored talent has 
relieved the superior white artist of the necessity of 
blacking up, besides giving vent to a humor that the 
Caucasian cannot successfully imitate. 

In view of what has already been done in the way of 
realistic properties, perhaps managers will find it neces- 
sary to fill out the beautiful wardrobes which constitute 
the chief attractions at the various theatres with persons 
—well more familiar with the quaint eccentricities of so 
called ladies and gentlemen. 





SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


. It is not a rare incident that, even now after a year's 
performance ot ‘‘Hazel Kirke” at the Madison Square The- 
atre, the sign ‘‘Standing room only” is displayed at the doors. 
The traveling company is also said to be doing a large busi- 
ness. 

....It is said that Lytton Sothern, son of the late E. A. 
Sothern, will visit America professionally next fall, making 
his American début in a comedy entitled ‘‘Foggarty’s Fairy,” 
a play written for his father by Pinafore Gilbert. Mr. Sothern 
has appeared with some success in England, and, of course, 
there will be widespread curiosity in this country to see him 
on account of the reputation of his father. 


....‘The Danicheffs” will be withdrawn from the Union 
Square Theatre after to-night to make room for a new play 
said to be of great dramatic interest, entitled ‘‘Felicia, or 
Woman's Love.” The new play is a dramatization of A. Del- 
pit’s novel, ‘‘The Fils de Coralie.” The cast will comprise 
Charles Thorne, Jr., Rose Eytinge, Mr. Stoddart, Sara Jewett, 
Mr. Parselle, Mrs. E. J. Phillips, Mr. De Belleville, Estelle 
Clayton and Owen Fawcett. The play is in four acts, and its 
action is laid in the south of France at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


Ba.timorE, Md., February 21.—At Ford’s Opera House 
Sol Smith Russell has been meeting with great success in 
‘*Edgewood Folks.” ‘‘The Voyagers in Southern Seas,” 
continue to attract large houses at the Academy of Music. 
The attractions are Mlle. Ariel, the flying dancer, the ballet, 
and the excellent scenic effects. The Monumental Theatre 
has been ablaze with variety attractions, among which were 
Fred. J. Hubert and Miss Kitty Allyne in the act called 





‘*Pleasant Dreams.” The performance concluded with the 
drama of the ‘‘ Boy Detective,” with N. S. Wood as the star. 
On Saturday night ‘‘Jack Sheppard” and the ‘‘Boy Detective” 
were given. Sid. C. France began an engagement at the 
Front Street Theatre in the drama of ‘‘ Dead to the World.” 
In the Variety the following appeared: Miss May Stanton, 
serio-comic vocalist; Smith and Leopold, musical specialty 
artists; Lord and Van Leer, Billy Diamond, Leopod and Went- 
worth, Eddie Collyer and the Louisiana Jubilee Singers. 
The Dime Museum gave the ‘‘Egyptian Mystery” last week 
for the last time. Among other attractions still there are 
Mme. Viola, the bearded woman; Mlle. Antoinette, the long 
haired woman; Col. Orr, the giant; Isaac W. Sprague, the 
skeleton; the wild man of Borneo, the fat boy, and the Swiss 
glass blower. Professor Cromwell’s art entertainments are 
drawing large audiences atthe Masonic Temple. The follow- 
ing was the programme for the week, Venice and Northern 
Italy, February 14, Paris and the Louvre, 35; Rome, 16; 
Jerusalem, 17; Switzerland and the Alps, 18; Great Britain 
and Ireland 19. R. 


Bay City, Mich., February 19.—From January 27, when 
Callender’s Georgia Minstrels played to a very poor house, 
until February 10, we had no entertainments at the Opera 
House. Quite a rest for Bay City play-goers. But on Feb- 
ruary 10 Maggie Mitchell, in her creation of Aarie, in the 
‘Pearl of Savoy,” was greeted with one of the best audiences 
of the season, nearly every seat being sold in advance. 
Coming: February 22, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. S. Knight, in ‘‘Otto, 
A German;” 28th, Harrison’s Photo Combination; March 1, 
The Albion College Company; 3d and 4th, ‘‘Hearts of Oak;” 
sth, Fanny Davenport. PRESTO. 


BLoomINGTON, Ill., February 19.—Gulick and Blaisaell 
presented Daly’s ‘‘Arabian Nights” here on February 8 toa 
good house. Charlotte Thompson and her company played 
at the Opera House on the evenings of the r4th and 15th to 
crowded houses. Gulick and Blaisdell’s Minstrels played to 
a well filled house on the 17th. ARION. 


Burra.o, N. Y., February 19.—The announcements for the 
Academy of Music are as follows: February 21 and 22, ‘‘ Buf- 
falo Bill” Combination; 23d, 24th, 25th and 26th, Chas. L. 
Davis in ‘‘Alvin Joslyn;” 28th, March 1 and 2, Mahn’s 
Opera Company; March 3, 4 and 5, Haverly’s United Masto- 
don Minstrels; 7th, 8th, gth and roth, McKee Rankin in 
‘* The Danites.” Hoey’s and Hardie’s ‘‘ The Child of the 
State” has been played here with great success during the 
At St. James Hall for the coming week there 
will be nothing but home matter. March 2, Prof. John Rey- 
nolds, the mesmerist. will appear for four nights. March 8, 
Haverly’s Original Colored Minstrels will give a perform- 
ance, The departures from the Adelphi Variety Theatre will 
be as follows: February 21, Jerry Cohan and Helen Cohan, 
Chicago; Georgie Melnotte, Bradford, Pa.; Clooney and 
Ryan, Opera House, Newark; Add Weaver, Nellie Parker, 
and De Witt Cooke, New York; the Russells, New York; 
Max Arnold and John E, Parkes will remain to support W. 
T. Stephens and Minnie Oscar Gray in ‘‘ Swift and Sure.” 
The arrivals for one week are Chas. H. Stanley, comic vocal- 
ist; Howard Dorr and son, gymnasts; Fannie Beane and 
Charley Gilday, sketch artists; Joe and Annie Burgess, 
musical soirée; Mrs. J. K. Vernon, Charley Saunders, Louis 
Robie, John E, Parkes, Wm. T. Stephens and Minnie Oscar 
Gray and their acting dogs, Romeo, Zip and Hero, ina 
drama, ‘‘ Swift and Sure.” L. N. K. 


past week. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, February 21.—The announcement that 
Joe Jefferson would appear at the Opera House was sufficient 
to secure full houses, and ‘Standing room only” was an- 
nounced onthe first night. Three performances of ‘‘Rip Van 
Winkle” and four of ‘‘The Rivals” were given. ‘‘Samuel of 
Posen” did avery profitable business at the Academy of 
Music last week. This week, the ‘Child of the State” will 
be given at the Opera House. At the Academy of Music, 
Helen Coleman’s ‘‘Ideal Widow Bedott” Company will ap- 
pear for three nights and matinée, and will be followed by 
‘Buffalo Bill.” Mac. 


Dayton, Ohio, February 17.—At the Music Hall, of which 
Charles Mead is manager, the ‘‘Clinton Hall Strategists” 
appeared on the 12th, and gave a matinée and an evening 
performance to fair houses. The ‘‘ Dayton Amateurs,” John 
M. Kramer’s, played ‘‘Ulrich Out West” to a crowded house 
on the 17th. George Morgenthaler as U/rich was excellent. 
Edward Hanley as Dashing Dandy and Harry E. Feicht as 
Ulrich's Friend, together with the rest of the company, made 
quite a hit. The newcomers at Reed Brothers’ Academy of 
Music are Miss Ada St. Clair, James Haley and Flynn. Busi- 
ness at this house is good. S. STERNBERGER. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., February 18.—On the 15th, Lizzie Graf- 
miller, of this city, who has been studying elocution with 
Miss Emilie Gavin, of Chicago, made her début at the Grand 
Theatre to a small but select audience. Miss Grafmiller has 
a good stage appearance, and if this were all that makesa 
successful elocutionist, she might hope for success. Emilie 
Gavin assisted her pupil. There is a general desire to hear 
Miss Gavin again, and she has partly consented to give an- 
other reading next month. Ida Price, of Waukegan, IIl., 
who is studying with L. A. Phelps, came from Chicago with 





Miss Gavin to assist in the entertainment. She sang Millard’s 
‘*Waiting” and Molloy’s ‘‘ Kerry Dance” very sweetly, and 
was recalled by the audience after both pieces. 

MARK MARVIN. 


HamILTon, Ont., February 21.—The Popular Dramatic 
Company gave ‘‘Sweethearts and Wives” and ‘ Betsy 
Baker” at the Academy of Music on Friday, the r8th, to a 
full house. The Alvin Joslin Combination will play at the 
Academy to-night. There are no other attractions announced 
at present. R. E. S. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 18.—Annie Pixley has been 
playing in ‘* M’liss” at the Opera House, all this week, to 
good houses. At the Academy Bartholomew’s trained horses 
have been delighting numbers of people. F. 


PHILADEPLHIA, Pa., February 21.—There has been nothing 
noteworthy at any of the theatres this week, and yet the 
Walnut Street Theatre has been crowded nightly, and the 
welcome extended to John S. Clarke was almost an ovation. 
The ‘*‘ Heir at Law” and ‘‘ Toodles” were given each night. 
Clarke as Dr. Pangloss and Tood/es was as funny as ever, and 
he was supported by a good company. This week Mr. 
Clarke will appear in his creation of Major Wellington de 
Bootsand as Paul Pry. The ‘‘ Banker’s Daughter ” is having 
a most successful run at the Chestnut Street Opera House. 
The present cast is assumed by the members of the Collier 
Combination, embracing some of Philadel phia’s old favorites, 
making altogether an agreeable ensemdle. The ‘* Banker's 
Daughter” will be continued for two weeks. After witness- 
ing Steele Mackaye’s drama of *‘ Hazel Kirke,” one is con- 
vinced that it is not to the play nor to the actors that it owed 
its success in New York, but to the double stage, the em- 
broidered curtain and other novelties of the Madison Square 
Theatre, which everybody wanted to see. However, it is a 
play which exerts a rather good influence upon an audience, 
and the six performances which were given last week at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre by the Madison Square Theatre 
Company proved quite a success. The management of the 
Chestnut has engaged for the coming week Genevieve Ward, 
who will appear as Stephanie, in ‘‘ Forget Me Not.” Frank 
Clements, an agreeable actor, who played here with Mod- 
jeska two years ago, accompanies Miss Ward and takes the 
leading part of Sir Horace Wilby. B. Macauley is drawing 
good houses at the Arch Street Theatre with his successful 
acting of Uncle Dan'/ in ‘‘A Messenger from Jarvis Section.” 
The comedian has improved since his last visit to this city. 
He is well supported. J]. Viennor. 


PirtsBurG, Pa., February t9.—The Harrisons appeared in 
‘* Photos” in Library Hall on the 14th, 15th and 16th inst., 
under the management of Martin W. Hanley. ‘' The Voy- 
agers of the Southern Seas” is announced for February 21. 
At Harry Williams’ Academy of Music the new attractions 
were: The Herbert Brothers, Alexander Davis, Harry Wha- 
ling, the Peasleys, Louis Mario, Joseman and Marks, and 
Hawkins and Kelley. Rentz Huntley’s Novelty Company 
will appear on the 21st. The new faces at the Tivoli Garden 
were James Dalton, Clara Boyle and Mollie Wilson. 

F. H. 


PorTsvILLE, Pa., February 18.—C. Mitchell’s Pleasure 
Party, in ‘‘Our Goblins at Home,” played to a very apprecia- 
tive audience in the Academy of Music on the 15th. 

A. F. S. 


RIcHMOND, Va., February 21.—Mary Anderson will appear 
at the Richmond Theatre on the 28th, in ‘‘Ingomar;” on 
March 1 in ‘‘Evadne,” and on the 2d in ‘‘Love.” Miss An- 
derson’s business manager, Robert Spiller, is here,arranging 
for her coming. F. S, Chanfrau opens to-night in “Kit, the 
Arkansas Traveler;’”” onthe 22d Mrs. Chanfrau appears in 
‘East Lynne,” and at a matinée on the 23d in ‘‘The Mystery 
of Paris.” The company will close their engagement, on the 
evening of the 23d, with ‘‘Kit.” B. 


ON THE ROAD. 


Mary Anderson—Richmond, Va., February 28 and March 1 
and 2; Petersburg, Va., 3; Norfolk, Va., 4 and 5; Charleston, 
S. C.,7 and 8; Savannah, Ga., g and 10; Augusta, Ga., 11; 
Macon, Ga., 12; Atlanta, Ga., 14; Columbus, Ga., 15; Selma, 
Ala., 16; Montgomery, Ala., 17; Mobile, Ala., 18 and 19; 
Houston, Tex., 21 and 22; Galveston, Tex., 23, 24, 25 and 26; 
New Orleans, 28, one week; Vicksburg, Miss., April 4 and 5; 
Memphis, Tenn., 6, 7, 8 and g; to 17, rest; Nashville, Tenn., 
18 and 19; Louisville, Ky., 20, 21, 22 and 23; Cincinnati, 25, 
one week; Sandusky, O., May 2; Rochester, 3 and 4; Pough- 
keepsie 5; Paterson, N. J., 6; Trenton, 7. 

Leavitt's Grand English Opera and Burlesque Company— 
Columbus, O., February 28 and March 1; Wooster, March 2; 
Canton, 3; Akron, 4; Youngstown, 5; Cleveland, 7, one week. 





....A literary and dramatic entertainment was given by 
the students of St. John’s College, Willoughby avenue, 
Brooklyn, on the evening of February 22. Orations appro- 
priate to the occasion were delivered in a masterly manner 
by J. Donovan and Wm. McGuirl. The drama in five acts 
of ‘Maurice the Woodcutter,” as performed by the students, 
was well received and reflected great credit on all the par- 
ticipants, the leading characters being sustained by Wm. T. 
McGuirl, Geo. A. Quabach, Jas. A. Ancona and P. J. Petri. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1881. 
HE strike at Weber's factory which has this week 
been brought to a close, scores another victory for 


the Union. 


-— 
OR this the manufacturers can blame themselves. 
They have had their opportunity and failed to take 
advantage of it, and now they must suffer the conse- 


quences 


- 
I the time of the lockout had the Manufacturers’ As- 
A sociation held together just one week longer, all this 
after trouble might have been averted. As it is, every 
manufacturer now has to fight the Union single handed. 
- 
EBER has just had the courage to attempt it under 
W as favorable circumstance as any manufacturer 
could have given him; but what sense is there in one 
man attempting to whip a Union of men who have held 
out against a majority of the manufacturers. 


AS ; 


coming spring season. 


might have been expected, there are rumors of 
per cent. advance for the 
We are not at all surprised at 
this; the manufacturers at present are like lemons in the 
All that the latter have to do 


another strike for 10 


hands of the Union men, 
is to squeeze their employers and the juice will run out. 
= 

OWEVER, the Union should not attempt to push 
H the piano-making firms to the wall, for if goaded 
too far there will be another combination formed in 
which the weak and timorous who were the first to back 
out of their agreements at the last lockout will not be 
In this case there will be an asso- 
to the Union or hard 


asked to take a hand. 


ciation which will mean death 


times for the manufacturers. 
reTP, FE T To 
AND ACTIONS. 


of Oi) City, Pa., is in the city this week. 





KIQTES 
ee 


»Mr, Harvey, 


Kranich & Bach report that, as usual, business is very 
good 


... Billings & Co. say that business is a little brighter this | 


week 
Join A 
this week 
..»Mead & Perrine, 


Morrow, of Trenton, N. J., was in this city 


music dealers, of Wichita, Kan., have 
dissolved partnership. 

J. lloward Foote is very busy with his spring trade, 
which is opening very actively 

S. T. Pomeroy, of Bridgeport, Conn., agent for Billings 
visited the city this week. 
r. L. Waters 


present, but that the outlook is very promising 


& Co, 


announces that business is 


.Chas. Bruno, |r 


ce purchases in French and German novelties, 


6 ‘ 


lay 


-A judgment for $165 has been rendered against Israel 


| 


B, Steele, dealer in pianos and organs, at Yarmouth, N. S. 


....Ludden & Bates, Savannah, are doing the largest busi- 


ness in the South, one mail last week brought in 325 letters. 


Alfred Dolge will sail this afternoon for Europe, and 
extends an invitation to the trade to meet him at pier 39 North 
River att P. M, to-day 


Ernst Gabler has all his men working on full time, 
He 
of his building 

M. Ii 
head, L. L., 
week 


than the 


mtemplates beginning shortly the proposed enlargement 
Ile is now occupying two separate buildings. 
Woodhull, a piano and organ dealer, of River- 


called at the warerooms of Mason & Hamlin this 


lie says that down at Riverhead the gunning is better 


music trade 
...Denton & Cottier 
Buflalo, have for sale a collection of vocal selections 
Olivette” includes the ‘‘Sob Song,” the ‘‘March 


‘Waltz Song, 


dealers 
from which 
Militair 
Ww. ¢ 
Heintzman, of 1 


etc, 


oronto, Can 
" Mr. Heintzman 
oldest piano manufacturers in America, having 


the ‘‘Heintzman Manufacturing Company 
is one of the 


worked in 


ty 


the same shop with the original Steinway in this 
Frederick Schafer, dealer in books and musical instru- 
at Pekin, Ill 


He 


tors in full 


has assigned all his real and personal 
that 


ments, 


property represents he will be able to pay his 


cred 


He has been in business many years, had a 
stock formerly valued at $18,000, and his real estate was con- 
sidered worth at least $12,000, He had a branch store at 
Peoria 

business in Bay City, Mich., is said to be 


the dullest.” 


..+eThe music 


duller than A good trade is expected dur- 


ing the coming season, dealers having made extensive ar- 








Riley, wid. Edw., 
| business was carried on at the same place by E, Riley & Co., 


, is still in Europe, where he is making | 


musical instruments and sheet music | 


Chewitt has been admitted into the firm of G. | 
The firm will hereafter be styled } 





tae OOVA Tar. 





rangements for such. M. A. Root has leased the room he 
now occupies as a music store to the National Tea Company, 


| and on March 1 he will remove his stock of instruments to a 


room upstairs over his present store, 


The Musical Instrument Trade in New York City. 


(Continued.} 
AVING traced by the outlines the history of sev- 
eral of the oldest houses in the trade, it becomes neces- 
sary now, in order to show the development of the trade as a 
whole, to turn back and give a list of the names that have 
figured in it from time totime in the order of their appear- 
ance. 

Before doing so, however, one or two facts, interesting as 
evidences of the state of the art here in the beginning of the 
present century, must be noted. The directory of 1805-6 
contains a list of ‘‘music professors,” so called, which com- 
prises six names, as follows: John Deseze, Adam Geib, J. G. 
Goldberg, Dr. George K. Jackson, V. Pelessier, Charles 
Gilfert. It will be remembered thatthe firm of Gilfert & Co., 
keepers of a ‘‘ musical magazine,” 177 Broadway, was men- 
tioned in the opening article of this series, and that George 
Gilfert was organist of the Dutch Church in 1796. 

Apparently the first music publisher of this city was one E, 
Riley, who comes to view at 23 Chatham street in 1812-13, 
styled ‘‘music engraver and publisher.” Riley continued in 
business, first at 23 and afterwards at 29 Chatham street, for 
about twenty years, Here is an advertisement of his pub- 
lished in the directory of 1825-26. It is headed by a cut of 
an eight-legged pianoforte. Besides being a curiosity, this 
advertisement is valuable as showing what kind of instru- 
ments were in use here at that tine, the prices of violins and 
the frequency with which new music was published. 

E. RILEY, 
PUBLISHER AND MUSICAL 
MAKER, 
No. 29 CHATHAM StrEET, New York. 
Musical Instruments Repaired, Regulated and Tuned in the best manner 
possible. 
Also a School for Musical Instruction by E. C. Riley 
New Publications every week. 
Trumpets; do. with slides. French Horns, with or without slides. 
Key'd Bugles, Plain do., Brass and («pper Small Horns, Pocket Hunt 
Horns, Post Horns. 


MUSIC SELLER, INSTRUMENT 


Piano Fortes, Guitars, Harps. 

Violins from 2 dollars to 100 dollars. Tenors, Violoncellos, Bassoons, Ser- 
pents, Clarions, Clarienets, Flageolets, Flutes with one, four, six 
and eight keys; Fifes, B's, C’s and Ds; Drums, &c. 

1831, for in 
Elizabeth 
In 1837-8 the 


Riley must have died about the beginning of 
the directory of 1831-2 is the following record 


“s 


music store, 29 Chatham.” 


which firm remained in existence until between 1841 and 


1846. After that there was another firm, Frederick Riley & 


| Co., publishers and musical instrument manufacturers and 


mporters, at 297 Broadway; but whether it succeeded the 
former or had a separate origin I am unable to say. 
In the following list, the figures in parenthesis indicate the 


} years between which the individual or firm carried on the 


business. Asthe numerous changes of location made by 
many of the firms which had a long existence make it im- 
practicable to give them all, only that location is given at 


quiet at | which the business was begun: 


1786.—Dodds, T.—Organ and musical instrument maker, 76 Queen. 
1796.—Duparge, Luther, musical instrument maker, 159 William. 
Gilfert & Co. (1796-1805), musical magazine, 177 Broadway. 
Howe, William, organ builder and music store, 326 Pearl. 
Selden, John (1796-1815), musical instrument maker, 25 Chapel. 
Smith, Albert (1796-1815), turnerand musical instrument maker, 
86 John 
Ult, Peter, musical instrument maker, Air Furnace, Greenwich 
road. 
Whaites & Chartres (1796-1806), musical instrument makers, 19 
Barclay. First mentioned as pianoforte makers in 1802-3. 
Whaites, Archibald (1796-1815), musical instrument maker, Winne 
streetand Bowery. 
1802-3.—Brower, Samuel, drum maker, 74 Chatham. 
Childs, William (1802-18), musical instrument maker, 219 William. 
Geib & Co., John (1802-1805), organ builders, Bowery, corner 
North. 
Gibson, Thomas (1802-26), musical instrument maker, 58 Warren. 
Hewitt, James (1802-11), musical repository, 59 Maiden lane. 
Montgomery, John (1802-07), musical instrument maker, 54 Nas- 
sau. 
Paff, John and M. (1802-11), musical store, 127 Broadway. 
1805-6.—Geib, John and Adam (1805~29), pianoforte makers, Mt. Vernon. 
Geib & Son, John (1805-13), organ builders, Corres Garden, 
Leonard. 
Gibson & Davis (T. Gibson and M. Davis) (1805-24) (see Thomas 
Gibson, 1802), pianoforte makers, 63 Barclay. 
Kearsing & Sons, J. (1805-15), pianoforte makers, Bowery, corner 
North. 
Gilfert, George (1805-15) (see Gilfert & Co., 1796), musical maga- 
zine, 13 Maiden lane. In 1806-7, * pianoforte warerooms.”’ 
Ferre3, widow Sarah, music store. 
1806-7.—Mazzinghi, Dominick (1806-14), pianoforte store, 2g Maiden lane. 
Neilson, Samuel (1806-17), musical instrument maker, 7: Cham- 
bers. 
1807-8.—Schons, Bernard (1807-11), pianoforte maker, 88 Chatham. 
1808-9.—Buckin, James (1808-18), musical instrument maker, 8 Anthony. 
In 1817-18, organ builder, 170 Grand. 
Butler, John, musical instrument maker, 156 Broadway. 
King, Mathew (1808-15), musical instrument maker, 34 Essex. 
1810-11.—Perry, Richard, pianoforte maker, 50 Harman. 
1812-13.—-Boston, Bartholomew, pianoforte maker, 60 Broome. 
Kuypers, Henry (1812-15), musical instrument maker, 55 Nassau. 
Paff, John (1802-18) (see John & M. Paff), music store, 9 Park. 
Peloubet, Alexander, musical instrument maker, 222 Greenwich. 
Redstone, William (1812-25), organ builder, Grand, near Orchard. 
Riley, Edward (1812-31), music engraver and publisher, 23 Chat- 
ham. 








1814-15.—Chartres, George (1796-1819) (see Whaites & Chartres), pianoforte 
maker, 30 Vesey. 
Coutch, John G., musical instrument maker, 263 Water. 
Western, Thomas (1814-16), pianoforte maker, 88 Murray. 
Wilson, Joseph (1814-18), music store, 16 Maiden lane. 
1815-16.—Eisenbrand, Henry, musical instrument maker, 19 Duane. 
Firth, John (1815-21), musical instrument maker, 8 Warren. 
Hyslop, Samuel C., pianoforte maker, 318 Church 
Western & Son, Thomas (see Thomas Western, 18:4), pianoforte 
makers, 104 Water. 
(To be Continued.) 


Exports of Hammerfelt. 
New York, February 21, 1881. 

To the Editor of The Musical and Dramatic Courter: 

Referring to the interesting interview with Mr, Steinway, 
contained in your last issue, I wish to state, that for the last 
few years the exports of my hammerfelt have by far exceeded 
the imports of all and any of the foreign makers together ; 
also, that my competitors at Paris were awarded only a 
bronze medal, while my hammerfelt was the only felt that 
carried off the silver medal—the highest prize that could be 
bestowed upon an auxiliary industry like this. 


Very truly yours, ALFRED DOLGE. 


Baltimore Trade Notes. 
OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT, ] 
Battimore, Md., February 24, 1881. 
The break in the weather here is accompanied by a decid- 
ed improvement in the piano and organ business. William 
Heinekamp, one of our representative manufacturers, says 
that the trade is better than it has been with him, at this sea- 
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son of the year, in all the history of his house. Generally 
speaking, there is a noticeable falling off in the demand for 
instruments after the Christmas holidays; but this year, judg- 
ing from the change since I last wrote you, must be noted as 
an exception, Mr, Heinekamp attends chiefly to the supply 
of the trade in and around Baltimore, the counties of the 
State, and the adjacent counties of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
He attributes the present satisfactory state of affairs 
His agents are out constant- 


ginia. 
to the prosperity of the times, 
ly, and they report that their success is due to the improved 
condition of the people in their districts. Alluding to the 
general condition of the piano business throughout the coun- 
try, Mr. Heinekamp states that he thinks it must be brisk 
everywhere; ‘‘for,’’ continued he, “‘I sent to New York ten 
days ago acheck for a consignment of pianos and they have 
not yet arrived. I suppose there must be many orders ahead 
of mine, since at other times I received my consignment 
within a couple of days after sending the order. Prices now 
are better, too, than they were last year.” 

At the manufactory of Gaehle & Co., which is conducted by 
Charles Freyman, the same cheerful state of affairs was found 
to exist—an increased business and a fair profit on the sales. 

The factories of Knabe & Co. and Charles M. Stieff are run- 
ning on full time. City business, these firms report, might 
be a trifle better, but outside orders are good. The new up- 
right pianos which Mr. Stieff has lately begun to manufact- 
ure have proved very popular, and several orders from per- 
sons in the Eastern States have recently been filled. 

The sales of sheet music at McCaffrey’s, Sutro’s, Willig’s 
and other establishments have been very good during the past 
ten days. Mr. Willig has had a regular 1un for the ‘* Gar- 
field Inauguration March,” the composition of Richard Stahl, 
a young musician of this city. It will be played by the ma- 
jority of the bands on the occasion of the inauguration in 
Washington. 

Ernest Knabe, the piano manufacturer, was one of the most 
attentive listeners to the opera of ‘‘ Maritana,” given by the 
Emma Abbott company at the Holliday Street Theatre last 
The title réle was sung by Mme. Julie Rosewald, 
Ww. P. 


week, 
wife of the well known orchestra leader. 


Weber's Strike at an End. 
REPORTER of THe Courter called at Albert 


Weber's office this week and found him busily engaged 
sorting out a large file of orders which had been received 
during the last few days. The reporter told him that he 
had called to make a few inquiries as to the strike, its cause 
and the result. 

‘*The reason I made the reduction in the tirst place,”’ re- 
plied Mr. Weber, ‘* was because I was paying a higher price 
for my work prior to the imposition of the 10 per cent. in 
1880 than any other manufacturer, and I wished to equalize 
matters if possible, and re-establish the former rate of wages. 
It has been a hard fight, and I have been unsuccessful.” 

‘‘To what do you attribute your defeat ?” 

**To the fact that I have had not only the working men to fight, 
but some of the manufacturers. The union was determined to 
stand out at any cost, for it was afraid that if it accepted the 
reduction the other manufacturers would also reduce the 
wages of their men. There were also some manufacturers 
who did not not want to reduce their workmen’s wages, for 
fear they might have to lower the prices of pianos to their 
agents; so you see I have had a hard time of it.” 

‘‘T understand that you offered last week to withdraw your 
demand for 10 per cent. reduction, and pay the men what 
they were getting before.” 

‘* Yes, that is true; but as soon as I did this, a committee 
of my men imposed obnoxious conditions, and demanded 
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the discharge of certain men, which I could not accede to. I 
thereupon sent them the following letter: 

New York, February 17, 1881. 
To the Weber Workmen: 

Your favor of the 16th instant received and contents noted. In reply, 
would say I am pleased to learn of your desire to return to work upon the 
terms proposed; but the condition appended (the discharge of certain men) 
is so repugnant to the principles of honor and justice, that I am compelled 
to decline its favorable consideration, and beg to add that, while 1 may be 
induced to suffer injustice at the hands of my friends, I cannot consent to 
the great wrong, which your condition imposes, of ingratitude to those 
men who have adhered to my ‘interests and faithfully performed their 
duties. Sincerely trusting you will give this matter your unbiased con- 
sideration and thereby arrive at wise conclusions, I am, &c., yours truly, 

Aceert Wear, 

The committee, in reply to this letter, said that it would lay 
the whole matter before my men at their next meeting. It 
did so, and the result was that they declined to return to 
work unless three of my men were discharged (Schaffer, 
Wagner and Peters). This, of course, I could not do, and 
the matter rested.” 

** What was the final action that brought the men to work?” 

‘*On going to the factory last Monday, I met Mr, Schaffer, 
who told me that he had just sent in his resignation because 
he felt that he could not work in the presence of men who 
had been so antagonistic to him and shown such feeling 
about His removal. I, of course, regretted losing his ser- 
vices at the factory, and should have protected him to the 
last; but he was determined to leave. The timer, Wagner, I 
removed to my warerooms, while the committee withdrew its 
decision in regard to the discharge of Peters, and he is now 
at work in the factory.” 

‘The strike is all settled, then ?” 

‘Yes, the strike is all settled and | am running full time, 
and am turning out pianos at the rate of sixty per week, which 
I shall continue to do (barring any unforeseen difficulty) 
without interruption through the spring, summer and winter, 
and will then be unable to fill all my orders.” 

‘*Has your loss been great on account of your factory be- 
ing closed so long ?” 

‘‘Not as much as one might expect. Our agents have been 
very patient and have waited for us, although some of them 
needed pianos very much; but they stuck to Weber, and he 
won’t forget it.” 

‘‘What have you to say in regard to the behavior of your 
men while on strike ?” 

*‘They behaved admirably. It is surprising that so largea 
body of men (450), spending their time in idleness, should 
have been so orderly. I have not heard of any indiscretions 
having been committed by a single one of them,” 

“Do you regard the non-codperation of the other manu- 
facturers with you, in your efforts for a reduction of wages, 
as being in any respect hostile to a decline in the prices of 
pianos ?” 

‘I think if the other manufacturers desired their agents or 
the public to receive the benefits of lower prices for pianos 
they would have demanded a reduction of the 10 per cent., as 
I did, and had they co-operated with me it would have been 
accomplished. As now stands, the dealers 
throughout the country can readily perceive who is their best 
friend.” 


the matter 








An Organ With Color Stops. 


ANY physicists, including the great Helmholtz, 
have been of the opinion that there exists a comple- 
mentary relation between music and color. Indeed, the art 
world has long tacitly acknowledged this by the use of the 
words and phrases, *‘ tone,” ‘‘ harmony,” ‘* gamut of color,” 
and various more technical musical terms, in the description 
and criticism of paintings. We are not aware that any 
musical color instrument has, until the one we are about to 
describe, been invented to put this theory to practical test. 
It is said, however, that a monk abroad many years ago pro- 
duced an instrument by which, using a set of keys like those 
of an organ, he, acting on a mechanism, presented a series 
of colors to view which had a relation in some sort harmoni- 
ous, but we are not aware to what degree. Bainbridge 
Bishop, an artist, of New Russia, Essex county, in this State, 
patented in January, 1877, the invention of a color organ, 
which he has lately perfected by the building of an instru- 
ment. This he has just brought to this city, and has on ex- 
hibition in room 9, at No. rr East Fourteenth street. From 
his youth he states that the idea of harmony and_ re- 
ciprocal correspondence between color and music has 
been a favorite subject of thought. For the past five or 
six years he has been working to produce an_ in- 
strument which should practically carry out his ideas. 
He does not claim that it is a complete success, but that in 
time he will be able to make one that is. The working of 
his present instrument is, to say the least, extremely interest- 
ing and novel, and shows that when brought to perfection, 
if possible, an ingenious application of laws hitherto not 
perfectly understood may be put to various semi-practical 
purposes. One of these would be to furnish to deaf people 
some substitute for music, which is one of the greatest of 
pleasures to those not similarly unfortunate. In short, to 
impress upon the brain, by medium of the retina of the eye, 
what is generally done by the tympanum of the ear. The 


claims to show that there is a correspondence in harmony be- 
tween the two. That is to say, he attempts, and successfully 
we think, to playa harmony in color on the ground glass 
screens which surmount his organ, corresponding with and 
suitable in shading for bass and treble to any piece of music 
which he plays on the latter. The effect, though beautiful, 
is yet, in the present unperfected instrument, occasionally 
somewhat crude. The reproduction of the colors of the 
spectrum, which he produces by the use of their correspond- 
ing keys, is almost perfect. He has divided these colors into 
semitones, being obliged to add red to the violet edge to 
fill out the number of the requisite ones. He has arranged 
his complementary music color octave as follows: C, 
red; C sharp, orange red; D, orange; D_ sharp, 
orange yellow; E, yellow; F, yellowish green; F sharp, 
green; G, bluish green; G sharp, green; A, violet blue; A 
sharp, violet; B, violet red, and C light red. The color 
organ which the inventor now exhibits is of five octaves. At 
either side of a long, upright, triangular boxed space, which 
contains the mechanism, are single plates of ground glass, 
which constitute the exposition surfaces. These are perpen- 
dicular to the top of the organ, and make obtuse angles with 
the edges of the box. Arranged inside the woodwork, along 
the line where it joins the glass, are small windows contain- 
ing panes of vari-colored glasses. These only admit light, 
which vibrates to a certain pitch, thus producing the various 
colors; as in the tubes of a reed organ the air vibrates toa 
certain pitch, according to the size of the opening and of the 
tube itself. Each note, as played on the keys of the organ 
below, drops a little shutter or light valve away from a pane 
of colored glass, allowing the light to pass through for a 
greater or less time and be displayed on the glass screen, 
deep in color near the opening, and gradually fading away 
along the surface. When a series of adjacent organ keys is 
touched the blending of colors at the outer edge of the 
screen is very harmonious, The difficulty of procuring all 
the necessary shades of glass interferes in a few instances. 
The instrument is placed with its back to the light, which 
passes first through a white curtain. Others are placed back 
of the ground glass surfaces, falling concavely, from the edge 
of the line of the color windows to the outer edge of the 
former. This concentrates the colors on the glass exposition 
surfaces, The instrument might be used to teach the princi- 
ples of harmonious coloring. —New York Herald, February 11. 





Barrel Organ Melodies. 

ITH the opening of spring 150 hand organs will 
be let loose on the community. The warm weather 
thawed outa full grown organ in the Bowery one day last 
week, After the quiet of the winter its music was peculiarly 
resonant and noticeable. The populace might have risen and 
crushed it, but it played new tunes, and soon had a large 
audience gathered about it that listened to tunes from ‘‘ Oli- 
vette” and ‘‘ Boccaccio.” The ragged little girls waltzed to- 
gether and enjoyed themselves immensely. No organ grinder 
of any enterprise starts out in a new season with an old set 
of tunes. It depends, however, on the condition of his 
pocket. He either buys an entirely new cylinder, bristling 
all over with popular melodies, or he invests in one or two 
tunes at $4 each. An old tune can be taken off a cylinder 

and a new one put in its place. 

There is only one place in this city where barrel organs are 
manufactured, tuned, and repaired. The monopolist is H. 
S. Taylor, who has his manufactory in Chatham square, at 
the intersection of New Bowery and Chatham street. It oc- 
cupies the two top stories. When a reporter was on the 
stairs yesterday, he was startled by a succession of musical 
snorts and bits of tunes that dropped down from the stories 
above, Once in the workroom, organs of all sizes and varie- 
ties were seen scattered about. There was a great organ, 
worked by steam, which came from the carrousel in Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn. A workman started it with a crank, and 
it gave utterance to the most awful noises. Mr. Taylor said 








reverse is, of course, often done. Mr. Bishop, though he 
acknowledges that he cannot find any arbitrary connection | 
between the laws governing harmony in music and color, 


it was very much out of tune. A large organ from a Coney 
Island carrousel was in better condition and less painful. 
Perched on a shelf was a small piano organ—forty years old, 
it was said. It had a box with movable figures. Napoleon 
lay dying in a bed, and Marshal Soult stood at the foot beg- 
ging pennies with a platter, from which he flung them into a 
a square box. Other French officers in gorgeous uniforms 
stood near in the most unconcerned manner, occasionally 
turning their heads and bending their arms. This sad scene 
was accompanied by the opening chorus in ‘‘ Pinafore,” fol- 
lowed by ‘‘ Brannigan’s Band.” 

** That organ,” Mr. Taylor said, *‘ belongs to a gentleman 
uptown. Lots of them keep them. There is hardly a yacht 
afloat but has an organ aboard.” 

Mr. Taylor is very busy with the spring trade. There is a 
good demand for new tunes, and many of the old ones are 
still very popular. ‘*The Sweet Bye and Bye” is a great 
favorite in the West, where it is regarded as a pleasantly 

“St. Patrick’s Day” is the safety valve of all city 
An Irishman under the weather has a strong an- 
tipathy to an organ. He demands to hear ‘St. Patrick's 
Day;” and if it is not forthcoming, woe to the organ. From 
the Eastern States comes the call for Moody and Sankey airs. 
New Englanders like to enjoy their religious music at odd 
hours. 

In New York city Dave Braham’s songs, sung by Harrigan 


pious air. 
organs. 


and Hart, are by far the most popular. ‘‘Hang the Mulligan 
Banner Up,” and ‘‘Oh, He Promises,” are great favorites. 
‘The Second Order of Full Moons” is much prized. Of late 
many artists have demanded a song, ‘‘She’s Just a Sweet 
Bouquet.” It is set as a schottische, and is the newest thing 
in the organ line. Airs from ‘‘Olivette” and ‘‘Boccaccio” are 
also favored. 

An organ has from eight to ten tunes. 
a waltz, a polka, a schottische, a jig, a reel, a patriotic air 
two pathetic tunes, and the safety valve, ‘St. Patrick’s Day.” 
No cool-headed grinder would consider his life safe if he 
played ‘Spring, Spring, Gentle Spring,” or ‘‘Silver Threads 
Among the Gold.” Not even Baxter street can stand those 
airsnow. Many organs are sent to South America and Cuba, 
They are set with operatic and Spanish airs. In Havanaa 
grinder is not allowed to play in the streets. He may play 
one tune on a corner to attract attention. He is then called 
nto a café and the light-hearted Cubans dance fandangos all 
day to the music. As fast as one set of dancers tire, others 
take their place. 

The organ-grinding business in this city is virtually mo- 
nopolized by Italians. Occasionally a crippled German takes 
aturn at it. The maimed soldier has died off with the pas- 
sage of time, and is rarely seen, It is sixteen years since the 
war closed, and the supply of veterans is not so plentiful as 
it was. 

Mr. Taylor says that he knows a blind man who, although 
eceiving $70 pension a month from the government, occa- 
sionally takes out an organ. He does it as a lark to relieve 
he dull monotony of his existence. 


There is generally 


Jewsharps. 

HERE isa small and aged two-story building in 
Greenwich avenue whose unpainted clapboards are 
brown and weather-beaten. A few feet above the sidewalk 
is the picture of a gigantic jewsharp, and below it is the 
name *‘ John Andrews.” 
to the second story, a Sun reporter entered the small front 
room, and there found John Andrews, maker of jewsharps, 
surrounded by the implements of his art. For it is an art to 
make good harps, as Mr. Andrews will tell you. There are 
only two men in the United States, it is said, that can make 
them, and there are those who say that Mr. Andrews himself 
is the only man who can be called rightly an artist in the 
business. He is a smooth faced, slender man, with keen 


Going up a rickety flight of stairs 


gray eyes and gray hair that curls upon his head, not at all 
unlike the hair in the portrait of Lord Byron. He is aplain- 
spoken man, and makes no pretence to know anything ex- 
cept his business, and that he pretends to know all about. 

** Jewsharps,” said Mr. Andrews, ‘‘jewsharps. Yes, sir; I 
know as much about them as any man in America, and more, 
I think, for Il am the only maker in America. Atleast I have 
been for many years. But I am informed there is a man in 
Thirty-sixth street that is doing something at it. 
know who he is. 


I don’t 
My grandfather and my father were makers 
of jewsharps in Belfast, and I and my two brothers learned the 
trade as well in my father’s shop. My two brothers are in 
Belfast now making harps, and my father is in Dublin; but 
he is an old man and does little at it, although he has a shop. 
In 1852 I came to this city with my kit of tools. I founda 
clear field for my work. There was not a harpmaker in the 
city or in the country, nor was there much demand for harps. 
It was slow work for some time. I rented a little shop in 
Varick street, and little by little began to get work. After a 
time I had all that I could do, and business continued good 
until the panic of ’73. I stayed in Varick street thirteen 
years, and then moved to 83 Ninth avenue, where I stayed 
fourteen years. I’d be there now, probably; but the building 
was pulled down, and I came here.” 

**What is the origin of the jewsharp?” 

“*T can’t tell you, sir,” 
never seen a man that could. 


‘*T have 
My father had a small book 
on harps, but it didn’t give thatinformation. All that I know 
is that it has been a favorite instrument in Ireland for many 


said the jewsharp man, 


years. I remember long ago to have seen a famous painting 
by Collins, representing an Irishman playing the jewsharp. 
The best players that I have ever heard were Irishmen. In 
fact, about the only special customers I have are Irishmen. 
I mean those who order expensive harps.” 

‘* What do you call expensive harps ?” 

‘**The most expensive I ever made I sold for $5 a pair. 
Here’s a pair that I have just made for a special customer, 
but they are worth only $1 the pair.” 
fully unrolled a small package, in which were two large jews- 
harps. He placed both to his lips with the tongues facing 
each other, and, holding one with each hand, struck the 


Mr. Andrews care- 


tongues with his little fingers. The harps were in unison. 
‘*That’s the way they are played,” said the harp maker. 
‘‘The best players want a pair of harps tuned in unison. 
Then they play with their little fingers. I can make a harp 
in any key, tune two harps in unison, and can’t play a tune 
to save me. How do I change the key? Easy enough. 
Either by bending the tongue or changing the tips. You see 
these little balls of brass on the tips of the tongues. I'll 
file one a little. See? Now listen.” He struck the harps. 
The one whose tip he had filed was a quarter of atone 
sharper than the other. Then he filed the other a bit, and 
they were again in unison, 


‘* Easy enough, you see,” he said. ‘‘In fact, it’s too easy 
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to change the tone. Bending the tongue does it, and when 

a player strikes a little too hard he bends the tongue, and 

then the unison is destroyed. He bends it back, perhaps a 

little too far. It’s as bad as ever, only the other way. Then 

he bends it the other way, and the first thing he knows the 
tongue is broken. What are my regular prices? They 
range from 15 cents to $1.25 apiece, and you can’t get a gross 
any less than'that. The difference in price is due to differ- 
ence in size and finish. Some people, you know, want the 
most expensive things always; want silver plated frames and 
gold tipped tongues. That’s all foolishness. A bit of shoe- 
maker's wax for a tip is quite as good asa bit of gold. But 
if a man wants gold I'll give it to him and charge him for it. 
You didn’t think jewsharps were so expensive? You prob- 
ably have in mind the toy concerns that you find in every toy 
store and can buy for a centapiece. They are not made here, 
but in Germany and England. Birmingham turns them out 
by the barrelful, I never make such harps. My cheapest 
’ harp is the 15-cent one, with tinned frame, and I sell more of 
them than of any other kind.” 
‘* How is a jewsharp made ?” 
“If my fire was not out I'd show you while we are talking. 
I buy all my frames. They are cast of malleable iron in a 
malleable iron works in Spuyten Duyvil. I make my own 
patterns and they cast them to order. I used to forge my 
own frames, but that takes too long. When I have a special 
order I sometimes forge the frame. Then the tongues are all 
forged of the best steel. The art consists in adjusting the 
tongue to the frame. It requires considerable skill, for the 
edges of the tongue must be carefully adjusted to the inner 
edges of the frame. Still, it is a matter of experience after 
all, and no man without experience can make a good harp. 

I can’talways make a good one, If l have an order for a pair 
of my best harps I make four or five. All of them will be 
good marketable harps, but not all will be alike intone and 
Out of these I pick the ones I want. 
No violin maker can tell what his 
It may be just what he 
wants. It may be a comparative failure.” 

‘Are there good jewsharp players in the city ?” 

‘‘I don’t know of any what you might call really good 
There are men who think they are good, but they 
are not artists. No, I never knew of a public player. The 
jewsharp is not an instrument exactly fitted for public play- 
ing. How many dol make in a year? I can’t tell you. I 
keep no accounts. When I deliver a pair of harps or a 
gross I get my money or the customer doesn’t get the harps. 
I sell by wholesale to only two or three houses. I will not 
sell to Tom, Dick and Harry. The result is that people who 
want my harps know where to get them.” 

J. Howard Foote, of 31 Maiden lane, is one of the men 
for whom Andrews makes harps. ‘‘We do not call them 
jewsharps,” he said, ‘‘but Irish harps, to distinguish them 
from the common and cheap little jewsharps that come in 
quantities from Germany. Andrews’ harps are made upon 
honor, and are always what he represents. Thomas P. Pas- 
call, of 408 West Thirty-sixth street, is the only other jews- 
harp maker in this country that I know of. He makesa very 
There was an interesting case in the courts a 
while ago. An importer sued to recover from the United 
States for an excess of duties paid on an invoice of jews- 
He pretended they were musical instruments. The 
government claimed that they were toys. The duty on toys 
is 50 per cent.; that on musical instruments is much less, 
The importer lost the case more from bad management than 
He should have had an expert to play on a 
But I doubt, after all, if a jewsharp 

You can produce only one tone by 
it. All the rest is done with the mouth and breath. But 
play as you will there is that onedominant tone all the time. 
We ship them all over the country, to California and to 
Maine. The best player I ever heard was an Irishman that 
I would always give him a lot, 
and he'd pick out the ones he wanted. I don’t know of a 
good player in the city.” 


quantity of sound. 
It’s like making violins. 
instrument will be until it is done. 


players. 


good harp. 


harps. 


on its 


jewsharp to the jury. 


merits. 


is a musical instrument, 


used to come here to buy. 


Ludden and Bates. 


HE following article, which appeared last week in 
a leading Savannah paper, shows conclusively the posi- 
tion in which Mr, Hale stands to his agents. 


The Savannah 
News says: ° 

\ certain toy and stationery dealer of this city, who occasionally 
dabbles in the piano and organ trade, having recently (and for that 
matter for the past ten years) endeavored to injure the reputation of 
our popular Southern Gem piano, we herewith present such facts con- 
cerning its manufacture, quality and sale, together with indorsements 
from d@tsinterested purchasers and others, as will place its standing 
forever beyond the power of would-be cdmpetitors to injure either by 
concealed or direct attack 

The Southern Gem piano is a good, honest piano, made by an 
honest manufacturer, and sold in an honest way, We know this, we 
guarantee it, and plant ourselves squarely upon this assertion. 

We challenge any man in the trade, or out of it, to prove to the con- 
trary, Yea, more, we invite all who have aught to say against the 
Southern Gem piano to speak out freely, The honest truth won't 
hurt it, 

We want the question settled, If it is a good and desirable piano, 
then we are warranted in continuing to sell it. If not, then we ought 
not to sell it. 


We have no doubts in the matter ourselves, but we want the public, 





once for all, to be convinced beyond all question that it is either all we 
recommend it or that it is not a piano they can safely buy. 

No half-and-half business for us. Full indorsement or none, 

We claim further that the Southern Gem is not only a good piano, 
but is also the best moderate price piano produced in America. 

A strong claim, but we mean just what we say. We have tested 
every piano of the same or even somewhat higher cost that has been 
made, and among them all not one gives equal value for the money. 

As a matter of business it is to our interest to give our patrons the 
best piano for the least cost. The Southern Gem exactly fills this bill. 

When we can find one that fills it better, we will have it. We are 
just that sort of wideawake men, It's what we are keeping house for. 

We know where the good pianos grow, and we know how to shake 
the tree so that they will fall on our side of the fence. 

The Southern Gem pianos are manufactured specially to our order 
by J. P. Hale, of New York. The trade mark ‘‘Southern Gem,” 
under which we have sold them for ten years past, is our exclusive 
property, and we are the only parties authorized to sell under this 
name, Every Southern Gem piano now sold bears also its maker's 
name above the keyboard, in addition to the words ‘‘Southern Gem.” 

Our toy and stationery friend (?) styles them ‘‘ Stencil” Pianos, but 
he deviates by a large majority. 

The name of the real maker never appears upon a ‘‘ Stencil” Piano. 

The maker’s name is on the Southern Gem, and it is a name that no 
dealer need be ashamed to have on his pianos, 

The name ‘‘ Southern Gem” is our trade mark, and it is put there 
for our benefit and protection. We could sell the pianos, as many 
others do, as the J. P. Hale piano. 

The reason why we don’t is, that J. P. Hale gives no exclusive agen- 
cies for his pianos, and, therefore, our energy in pushing them and 
advertising would go in part for the benefit of other dealers likewise 
selling Hale pianos. 

We therefore contracted with Mr. Hale to give us exclusive right to 
sell them under the name of ‘‘Southern Gem.” We have adver- 
tised the’Southern Gem; made for it a reputation and a large sale, 
and, through this word trade mark, have secured to ourselves the 
benefit of our work and money. 

We never claimed to be the makers, nor have we ever tried to con- 
ceal the maker’s name. Our catalogues and circulars have plainly 
stated who made it. Here is the information given in our catalogue : 

J. P. Hale, the manufacturer of the Southern Gem pianos, has an im- 
mense factory, with capacity for producing 150 pianos weekly, and is the 
largest and most successful manufacturer in the United States. During 
the past twenty years he has produced over 58,000 pianos, which are scat- 
tered in musical homes from Maine to Mexico. One-fourth of all the 
pianos produced in America are made by J. P. Hale. Why have they 
had such an immense sale? Because they are made for the people and sold 
at one-half less than other makers ask. J. P. Hale’s system of business is 
No Advertising, No Expensive Warerooms, No Traveling Agents, No 
Commissions, No Retail Trade, First-class Work, and such extraordinary 
low prices to large wholesale dealers as enables them to sell first-class 
pianos at less than half the price asked by other makers. 

Everything square and above board. No mystification. 
representation. No deception. 

The best houses in all large cities are selling ‘‘ Stencil” pianos, and 
have been for the past fifteen years. Such well known firms as W. A. 
Pond & Co., S. T. Gordon, Brannard Sons, Lyon & Healy, Root & 
Cady, Storey & Camp, W. W. Kimball, Jno, Church & Co., D. H. 
Baldwin, do it. In fact, they all do it. 

It is simply absurd to claim that it is not an honorable and legitimate 
trade. 

Honest and sensible men don’t talk any such nonsense. 

We enlarge on the subject and probably waste more powder than it 
is worth, because we want the public to be fully posted and save our 
ever having to say anything more about it. 

We beg all who ever expect to buy a piano to read what we have 
written, We are writing for them—not under the false pretence of 
‘protecting them from imposition,” but to open their eyes and satisfy 
them that the Southern Gem piano is the piano they want. 


No mis- 





New Music. 


{Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.] 


H. G. Hollenberg, Memphis, Tenn, 
. Why Should We Part .(song and chorus)..J.T. Rutledge. 
. Dear Old Church Down in the Lane.. bi : - 
. Birds and Blossoms Dream of Thee.. ° 353 
. Sweet Mountain Rose.............. > 
. Kisses That Wake Me = 
. Let Your Tears Kiss the Flowers on | “ “ 
My G s et 

It would be useless to review these songs singly, consider- 
ing that they areall more or less alike. The choruses are fairly 
well harmonized, with the exception of passages here and 
there. None of the melodiesare likely to become really pop- 
ular, although the first is as good as any of the half dozen. 


“ 


“ 


O. Ditson & Co., Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
. Red Letter Days A. J. Caldicott. 

. The Unfinished Song 
. Lift Your Glad Voices 
. Torpedo Galop, Olivette 
. Flowers of St. Petersburgh Waltz. .eseesee+sJohn J, Pound. 

. Mountain Rose Waltz Hattie Bloomer. 

No. 1.—The ideas are not much, but they are written 
down very well, and in this way make a fair impression. The 
words seem to have been studied, for the music is nicely 
adapted to them. The conclusion of the song is quite ef- 
fective. Compass, E flat to G—a tenth. 

No. 2.—A beautifully conceived song, full of musicianly 
sentiment. The melody and accompaniment are both ad- 
mirably adapted to give the words full expression. The 
arpeggio accompaniment, in E major, on page 6, is appro- 
priate and beautiful, although by no means new. The end- 
ing of the song is quite dramatic. Compass B to E—an 
eleventh. 

No. 7.—Besides being commonplace, the harmony is crude 
and often incorrect. On the first page occurs a consecutive 


(quartet and chorus).. .W. B. Wilde. 
pcbeaeseen D’ Albert. 





fifth between the tenor and bass, This anthem is not likely 
to be much used. 

No. ¢—Will no doubt become very popular on account of 
the spirit of its themes, as well as the easy manner in which 
they are arranged. 

No. 5.—A very pretty and taking waltz, easy enough to be 
played by most young pianists, who will not fail to be pleased 
with the subjects. 

No. 6.—The composer has written a fair waltz, although 
it may appear to be lacking in variety. To be sure, the 
themes are rather common, but they have been written 
down with care. It will no doubt find admirers among her 
friends. 








Voice in Fishes. 


S E. POOL records an interesting observation of 
» his own in support of the claim that fishes possess a 
faculty of voice. He states that, when engaged in a survey 
of the Disang River in eastern Assam, he had occasion to 
sound the depth of a pool. When seated ina small canoe 
and slowly nearing it, he suddenly became aware of the 
presence of a number of fish called ‘‘mahsir.” They were 
evidently attracted by the canoe, and Mr. Pool surmised that 
they might possibly think ita huge dead fish. While watching 
their movements he became ‘‘aware of a peculiar ‘cluck’ or 
percussive sound, frequently repeated on all sides and coming 
from below,” but near by. This was soon traced to the mah- 
sir, and one of them made distinct sounds which were 
answered by others. He further states that in some parts of 
eastern Assam a large bivalve sings in concert with others. 





Exports and Imports of Musical Instruments. 
(SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER. } 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the week ended February 
21, 1881; 


ORGANS. Pianorortes. | Mus. Insts. 
To Wuere Exportep. : — 
No.| Value. No.| Value. (Cases.| Value. 








$1,280) .. 
271' 2 
323) «01 
500) .. 
958 $6) 


$1,150 


"850 
Argentine Republic... I 410 


Bremen 1,200 





| $4,322 9! $2,410 
+ Orguinettes. { Piano materials. 





OMAGS s dcevnbes dee 

* Organ fixtures. 
New York Imports FOR THE WEEK ENDED Frp, 21, 

Musical instruments, 76 cases.... value. $12,078 


Boston Exports FOR THE WEEK ENDED FER. 21, 1881. 


OrGans. (|OrGuinetres., Mus. Insts 
To Wuere Exportep. - 
Value. 


No.| No. 


$6, 247/236 
200 
365 


Value. |Cases.| Value. 


$584 





Br. Pos. in Australasia} 8 





| 68! $6,812! 236 


OS $584 
Boston Imports FOR WEEK ENDED FEB. 21. 
Musical instruments..... value. $509 


New Patents. 
Note.—Copies of specifications of patents will be supplied from this 
office for twenty-five cents per copy. 





No. 237,491. Piano Lock.—George B. Cowles, New Britain, 
Conn., assignor to P. & F. Corbin, same place. 

No. 237,528. Stringing Pianofortes.—Albert K. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Hebard, 


No. 237.737. Truck for Moving Pianos.—Charles A. French, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

No. 237,797. Pianoforte Action.—John Ammon, New York, 
N. Y., assignor to Wessell, Nickel & Gross, same place. 





The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


Devoted to Music and the Drama. 





er ~ journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 

dramatic field. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher proposes to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, dev-id of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 

ression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. The need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also obve:, an heneteless, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 

Sonecaipreon (including postage, invariably in advance)—Yearly, $4; 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 

Rates For ApvertisinG (per inch)—Three Months, $20; Six Months, 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 10 a. M. on 
Thursday. ae 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertaing must be made by check, 
oth, or money order, payable to the order of Howarp Locxwoop, Pub- 
disher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Srreet, New York. 
Western Office : 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, Itt. P. G. Monrog, 


General Manager. 
Philadelphia Office: No. 407 Walnut Street. Jutes Viennor, Gen’| 


Manager. 
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Professional Cards. 


JULIAN F RANCISCO, 


Primo Tenore, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 








[This eerment has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public. Cards under this heading will be inserted fur 
$co per year each.] 


JOSEPH ALI, 


Cornet, 














125 Hall st., Brooklyn. 





RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Violin, 572 Lexington ave., +N. Y. City. 
A. BERNS’ r EIN, 
Violin, 126 East rath st., N. Y. City. 





PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 
North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 


Leader of Orchestra, 142 East a7th si St., t., N. ¥. City. 





est sth st., N.Y. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, 
_ Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn. 


H. B. DODWORTH, 


Band Leader, 5 East 14th st., 


P S. GILMORE, 
Band Leader, 


MISS EMMA BUTLER, 


With Cecelia Crisp Combination, en route. 





N. Y. City. 


61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 


EDWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian, 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, | N. Y. City. 


JULIUS RISCH, 


Violin, Eri Bond st., N. Y. City. 
EDWARD LEFEBRE, 
Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 





Conductor, _Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 
F. LETSCHE, 
Trombone, 318 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 


Band Master, 393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 
% CHARL ES R. THORNE, Jr., 
_Union Square Theatre, 3 N. Y.C ity. 
ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 


Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


CHAS, F. W ERNIG, 


Leader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 


. W. ZAULIG, 


Musical Director. Specially re-engaged for Soldene 
English Opera Co. (3d Grand Tour in America). 


311 East 14th st, N. Y. City. 
JOSEPH HELFRICH, 
Violin, 108 First st., N. Y. City. 





HOW ARD REYNOL DS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet ce city, address 
5 Howard Foote, 3 Maiden Lane, N. 


CHASE, 


Address Sem gg | 


PROF. E. I 
Piano and Organ. 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., 

JOHN C. FILLMORE, 


Pianoforte, Organ, and Theory, 
lilwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sons, 


& 
Y. City 


WIL L IAM PAUL BOWN, 


MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre, 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 481 Eighth St., N.Y. - City. 


Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, 
18 E. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 





GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M.., 

Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatre. 
SALVATORE DE CARLO, 


Piccolo and Flute. NY city received. 109 First 
ave., bet. 6th and 7th st sts., N 


SARAH JEWE TT, 


Union | Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 


GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 


Piano, Organ, —— af 
Steinway , a st., N. Y. City. 


GRAFULLA’S BAND, 


FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, 
224 East 13th st., N. Y. City. 








O. B. BOISE, 


Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., N. Y. City. 


MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano, Can be engaged for Concert, Eagheh, 
German or Italian Opera. 10 Union 84-5 N.Y. City 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. 
_ 303° East, sth St. +Y. City. 


MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., 


MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 

No. 3 West 30th st., N. Y. City. 


Boston, Mass. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert Sesmeamentn, 
101 Ww averley place, N 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY AN 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE IN AMERICA. 
J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since opening. Frobisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory,” price, $2. Persons 
join atany date. Send for new cata'ogue. 
54 East arst st., N. Y. City. 





. Y. City. 


YD 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

Instruction in Singing and the higher branches of 
Vv ‘ocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East r4th st., N. Y. City. 
ARNOLD W. MEYER, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte, 61 St. 
Felix st., Brooklyn, or Haines Brothers, 241 Fifth ave., 


N. Y. Cit ty. 
Cc. C MUL LER’S | 

Classes in Harmony, Composition and .nstru- 
mentation, 334 East 17th st., N. Y. City. 
H. LAMBERT, 

Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark’s 
place. Reference: Steinway & Sons and Chickering 


& Sons. 


WILL L \M COURTNEY 


Tenor. Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
struction, 19 West 18th st., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE Sy 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 
251 West ¢asth st. 


M ARCO DUSC HNI TZ, 


Vocal Instruction, 110 West r4th st., 


N. Y. City. 





H. W. NICHOLL 

Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read fOr composers and publishers Ad- 





Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men, ; 
Daly's Theatre, N. Y. City. 


dress office of the Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y. 
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BY APPOINTMENT—U. S 
BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
AGEN? for the TILTON Patent Guitars. 
Vioun STRINGS; 


GENERAL AGENT for the 


an 


also, of the best Russian Gut STRINGS made in 
ie The Oldest Wholesale House in the line in New York, 


MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE. _U. S. 


SoL_t ImporTER of the Genuine CREMONA 


E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 
15 2 West r1th st., N.Y ¥. r. City. 


FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 


Vocal Instruction, = West 16th st., N. Y. City. 





L EO KOFLER 


Organist of St. 
Voice Culture. 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 


MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 

Piano Virtuoso, 

Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. 
HORATIO C. KING, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


128 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Soprano Soloist. Concerts and Oratorios; also 
Vocal Julture. n7E. 14th St., St., NN. y: City. 





Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 





Y. City. 


SIGNOR L UIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 
268 West 23d st. N. . City. 


MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 





Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 
MR. S. B. MIL Ls, 
Pianist, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 





ALFRED H. PEASE, 


Concert Pianist, 
1 Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N. -Y. - City. 


FRED’K MOLLENHAUER’S 
Violin School, 3 St. Mest'e pines, N. Y. City. 


H: AYDON TILLA, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his hi hy successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 








MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and ene, 
too W. sad st., 


. Y. City. 


JULIUS E. MEYER, 


Vocal Maestro, Italian, French, German and Eng- 
ish Singing, 124 Fifth ave. ., N. Y. City. 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist. GEORGE W. 
and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc. 
339 West roth st., N. Y. City. 


MME. IVAN C. MICHELS, 


Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and Stage, 
33 Lafayette place, N. Y. City. 








O. M. NEWELL, 


Concert Pianist, 
Ww 


eber’ s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in English 
Italian and German, 11 Poplar st., Brooklyn, N. Y 


HOMER N. BARTLETT, 
Composer, Pianist and Organist, 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The finest Theatre in the Northwest, and only one on 
the ground floor. 

Ten modes of egress. Capacity 1,600. 

Fully stocked with elegant scenery and all else 
necessary for the proper production of all plays, 
operas, etc. 

Would like to hear from managers of first-class com- 
binations only. Will either rent or share. 


Address HARRY DEAKIN, Lessee and Manager. 





CMM MDC Vi hy L0 Ve Ce MO 


Saxony. Y 


MORGAN, Organist | 





‘OPEN FOR Bi B USI NESS. 


ENTS HALL, 


MONTREAL. 
Finished in the best style of art; perfect in ap- 
pearance ; complete as to comfort ; a pronounced suc- 
cess in acoustics, and most eligibly situated. Seats 
No scenery. Apply for time etc., to 
ALEX. M. PERKINS, Secretary, 


226 St. James Street. 


MERCANTILE HALL, 


ALTON, ILL. 


Population of city, 18,000, on Chicago and Alton 
Railroad, I. and St. Louis Railroad and St. Louis and 
Kansas City Railroad. Amusements well patron 
ized; first-class troupes always get crowded houses; 
hall first class in every respect, with good ventilation, 
scenery and dressing rooms. Seating capacity 650. 

For Particulars apply to 


LEVIS & DETRICH, Alton, In. 


,,| OWENS ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


1,125. 








Entirely refitted with Patent Perforated Folding- 
Seat Chairs and Patent Hat-Rests. 

The handsomest and most complete Theatre south of 
Washington. Possesses all the modern improvements, 
and well stocked with scenery and all appurtenances 
of a first class Theatre. 

Business communications must be addressed to 

J. M. BARRON, Manager, Charleston, S. C. 


COP 





PHOTOGRAPHER, 


OF Broadway, New York. 


| 
| 
| WANTED. 
| 





A Salesman for Organs and Pianos in and around 


| Philadelphia, by an old established house. To an 


enterprising and reliable man a first-class opportunity 
? , . . 
| is presented, as with such a liberal arrangement will 


be made. Address 
DUTTON & SON, 


1115 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 





| ow to trade with Great Britain 
and her Colonies and 
Dependencies, 


—ADVERTISE IN THE LONDON— 


Musical Opinion Music Trade Review, 


The largest, oldest, best and most trustworthy, and 
the representative organ of the Music Trade in London 
and Provincial Towns of Great Britain. Large and 
nfluential circulation. Write for scale and charges to 
REID & NEPHEW. 1 Sherborne Lane. Lon- 


don, E. C. 
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-| JJ. HOWARD FOOTE, 
Orchestral 


AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


. AGENT for ANTOINE COURTOIS’ (Paris) Cornets AND 4 


iN 


6 
C 


INAWAN 


f 


‘ 


\_ 9 C4 


pelbss 


OTHER SPECIALTIES— Manufacturer of Licur Piston, 
Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Patent Guitars, 
ACCORDEONS, 


MENTS, 


CAL BOXES. GERMAN 


* yaw YORE: 
No. 31 Maiden Lane. 


Established 1835. 





Wi) \AA AN ¢ 
ruments 





and RoTary VALVE BAND INSTRU 
The best qualities of MUSI- 


HARMONICAS, ENGLISH CONCER 


riINAS, ARTIST VIOLINS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine Ovp Viottns, &c. 


Catalogues mailed, Free to 





any address. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 





Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St. New York. 

















Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 











4 SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT 7 





ase Piano Co, 


&PLANOS. 


Y The Only Successful First-Class Factory in the West. 





‘Richmond, In. 











25 
JOHN F. STRATTON & CO, 


WEZOLESALE AGENTS FoR 


the AIBTICAD Organs, 
Automatic | i Onganinas 


Organ Co's Cabinets, 








ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. 


BB SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF ORGANITAS, MUSIC, &c. 


NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
——<siie 


Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. 
("Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


will have no other. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Study their Superb Qualities and you 





J, H. & C. S. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 


Tubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second &t., 
NEW YORK. 


Near NINTH AVENUE, 


RAVEN 
PIA NOS$:- 


Established 1829. 

Ihe Best Upright Iéade. 
Specia, Rates TO DEALERS. 

Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 


‘Warerooms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. 














J, EAVES, 
COSTUMER 


— 


THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 


We are offering every requisite necessary for Stage 
Parties and Masked Balls. 
all eras and all nations. 


63 East Twelfth Street, 
NEW YORK, 


OUR GREAT 





Begs to call the attention of ladies of | 


the profession desiring modern or ancient | 


costumes to the superior facilities offered 


at this house—now acknowledged to be 


BLUOMS THEATRICAL EMPORIUM, 


Nos. 48 and 50 West Fourteenth Street. 


OF ITs KIND IN AMERICA. 


Wear, as well as for Private Theatricals, Masquerade 


In this department we have on exhibition thousands of correct costume plates from 


SPECIALTY. 


| THEATRICAL JEWELRY, 


Theatrical Hosiery, Tights, Paddings, Etc. 


NOVELTIES IN SILK AND WORSTED JERSEYS 








the leading one in America, 
lhe successes of costuming OLIVETTI 
acknowle -dge -d to be the 


York 


ind ZANINA are 

As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. 

|} points. 

Quick journeys because carried on Fast Express Trains. 
furnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. 


vreatest ever known in New 


TABOR OPERA HOUSE, 


LEADVILLE, COL. 





Di 

sum of seventy-five cents ea 
of Lilinois, low 
at destination rested, not weary ; 
ata minimum of cost. 


A. T. WELLS, JR, . Treasurer. 


P. O. Box, 1,800, 


Now Open for Dates. 


the 


| That the unremitting 

combina. appreciated, is attested by 
| gates and visitors to the great assemblages, 

time to time in the great cities of the Unitec 


7 
Will rent house or play 


tions upon shares 


“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” ! 


Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it : 


ure connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all important 


No change of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL BLUF 


Day cars that are not only artistically Gecoresed, but 


Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
ining cars that are used only for eating purposes, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable 
ch. A journey that furnishes the tinest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
wa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of the pleasant incidentsof life. You arrive 
clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. 


In brief, you get the maximum of comfort 


care of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway for the cenafan: of its patrons is 
its constantly increasing business, and the fact that it is the favorite route with dele- 
grey religious, educational and benevolent, that assemble from 

tes, as we 
while en route to behold the wonderful sce why of Colorado, the Yellowstone and Yosemite. To accommodate 


ell as tourists who seek the pleasantest lines of travel 


those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or business, in the most auspicious time of the year, the 


SEATING CAPACITY 800 LIGHTED BY GAS 
FINE SCENERY | DENVER, 
Atreduced rates, mood seareng. until Cesober Ist. 
> 7 K IG CHé rinety days, at at reduction from regular fares. 
PATENT FOLDING CHAIRS KREMEM 

mation, time-tables, maps or folders, call upon or addr 
R. R. CABLE, 


ress all communicat abo 
aaa se oo = | Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Man’gr, Chicago. 


ER, this is the most direct route for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. 
ess 


Summer season and months of September and October, the Company every year puts on sale, May Ist, at all 
| coupon ticket offices in the United States and Canadas, round trip tickets to 
COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 
Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 


For further infor- 


E. ST. JOHN, 
Gen’! Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. SEASON OF 1880-81 


BIDWELL’S 


Academy of Music 


Reconstructed, Enlarged and Improved. 


St. Charles Theatre 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMMODIOUS 


THEATRE IN THE CITY, 


Recently purchased by me, will be put in thorough 
order for the Season of 1880-81. Both of the above 
Theatres will be under my personal manage- 
ment. First-class attractions, desiring to visit New 
Orleans during the coming Season, will please com- 
municate with 

D. BIDWELL, 


aur, LAUREY, 
‘COSTEM BR 


No. 854 Broadway. 


Proprietor and Manager. 





‘the handsomest Costumes used in any of the prin- 
cipal Theatres in America are made by Prof. Laurgy. 
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THE COURIZTDA. 


. ROBERT MARTIN, 








THE ONLY BANJO THAT No. <<) 1 Cortlandt Street, Nevy York, THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED RECEIVED A MEDAL. 








MARTIN GUITARS 


Proprictor and Manufacturer ~ the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS. 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—“ A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.’ 
{Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 
Also Manufacturer of tho Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Import-r and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Merchandise. 
zw FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC HOUSES. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


CornctssBand tastruments, 


CORNETS— With Improv- | ggrnae oo a BAND INSTRUMENTS 
— With Improved Rotary 
Valves, also with German Pis- 
ton and Improved Piston 
Valves, and with Patent Piston 
Light Valves of CeLeBRaTep 
Makers. Latest Styles. 

















80 Medals from All Nations, 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 


ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 
other celebrated Styles. 




















Also Importer of and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Mr. Louts Scunerer, Lonpoyx, November 26th, 1874 
E vy American Musical Instruments Sole Agent in U. 8S. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 East jist, Street New York. 
uro Pp ean a 4 Dear Sin,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, we have much pleasure in again 
MERCHANDISE stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was renewed by our Letter to you dated 13th June, 1873 
you are still our Sole Agent for the U.S. A.;- that we have no other agent in that country, and that all our business transa 
STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL . tions must pass through your hand, until the e vxpiration of the said agreement. You are at liberty to ‘make any use you wish 
OEHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest of this Letter. We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, FP. BESSON & CO. 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 











koma MARTIN GUITARS mw 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. a 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used ws all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


STARK & CO., 
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Use common sense. Order on approval also one of the igh riced instrumenty offered by any other 
maker, and test side by side with this. Compare—Fi SiThe Qua lities ; Second, The Prices. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to every Band Leader 
who sends his address. Important every-day questions Laowerel. List of Band Music. 
Reduced Prices and Liberal Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS| ©. a. zomarsc a sows, 


46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


STRINGS, &c., 


No. 25 Murray Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. 


Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


EVERY STRING BEARS OUR BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 
WARRANTED BY US, Also “ Besson,” ‘ Courtois” and ‘ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 


For Sale by all Retail Doalers, Anp Importers OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


No Strings Sold by us at Retail, | French, German and MUSIC AL INSTRUMENTS Strings and Musical Mer- 
Sechataatasnangs Italian ’ chandise in general. 


JOHN F. Pe & coO., Depot for C. F, MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


heey Bt and or tare seed none, e4 .* ecknowledeed the pest - ag ee most a 
° ° ° . nent oists, such as: Madame oni, Mr. . Coupa, Mr. m. Schubert r. S. De La Cova r 
Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise | Chas. De jaion, Mr. H. Worreli, Mr, Napoleon ‘W. Gould. 
Genuine ‘ * Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, “ Berteling’’ Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers” 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Beware of imitators — having 
more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 








Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers, 


=(@) 





THE COURIER. 











| ed ACTORY INSURANCE. tee 








ANDERSON &«& STANTON, 


GHN BRAT 


insurance Agents and Brokers, 


Mo. 152 Broadway, Mew ork. 


8 


{PEELING the great disadvantage Piano AND OrcaAN Manuracturers have labored under 


for the past few years in procuring good insurance on favorable terms, we were induced to 

give this class of Insurance particular attention, believing that, with the extensive facilities 
we possess, good factories should be looked upon by the Insurance Companies in quite as desirable 
a light as buildings devoted to other classes of merchandise. With this aim in view we deter- 
mined to make Factory Insurance one of our Specialties, and have to-day more factories on our 
books than any other concern throughout the country. 

We would ask Piano and Organ Manufacturers to consider these few questions : 

First—Should not well and carefully managed factories be insured upon better terms than 
others ? 

Second—W ill not insurance of this character receive better attention and more just and careful 
consideration on the part of insurance officers, when brought to their notice by parties doing a 
large business than if sent through some small agent who cannot PERSONALLY represent the facts 
to his companies ? 

Third—Are your policies correctly worded, so that YoU ARE POSITIVELY INSURED ? 

Fourth—Are you sure ALi the companies in which you hold policies are sound and solvent ? 

These questions we desire to ask you as a manufacturer. 

Worthless insurance is worse than none. Badly worded policies lead to litigation. Business 
centres of course have the largest number of insurance companies; hence, better facilities for 
placing large lines of insurance. 

We now have insurance on property valued at some forty millions of dollars ($40,000,000), in- 
cluding some of the largest and best known factories in the United States, and have yet to learn 
of any manufacturer who has become dissatisfied with our way of doing business, and we refer to 
those with whom we have suffered loss as to the prompt and liberal manner in which the 
same has been adjusted. 

We believe that a well managed factory, where the owners have expended large amounts of 
money for the protection of their property from fire should receive more consideration from the 
insurance companies than those of careless construction and indifferent management. Each risk 
should be placed on its merits, and the good ones should not be compelled to pay for the poor. 

Should be pleased to send you a Survey, and to hear from you regarding any insurance which 
you may desire for your property, and you can rest assured that it will receive careful attention 


at our hands. Please write us before renewing any of your policies, 


Very truly yours, 


ANDERSON & STANTON, 


Insurance Agents and Brokers, 152 Broadway, New York. 
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Fort Wayne Organ Co,|""s mal "22|"noenn|, PACHARD 


—Lowest in Price. Highest in Merit.— or chestr al Organs 


F ORT WAYNE, IND. G2” Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 


—GRAN D+ 
SQUARE @@ UPRIGHT, 
f , Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Kirst Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


Mh fo LEN 
UKE = i} Gold Medal at the 
eng rE) World’s Fair, Vienna, 
A) 1873, 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


“ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid ae ve novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.’ 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. |!Oth and | Ith Aves. WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


‘CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


——=SAPTIVATE THE WORLD.” — 
Diploma and Medal, Centennial E=arposition; Grand Frize Medal, Paris Earposition. 














—THE— 





























Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 






























| The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (3 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Is making 100,000 - those splendid aes SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at nALr-pricr. They 
are the only Hatr-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


Call and see them at KE THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AVE., New York. 


yee 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 



































2 Established in 1657. i ¢ 
J. W. BRACKETT, 


—Manufacturers of — 


GRAND, 


[fpright == Square 


PLAIGPORERS. 


‘Burddiys sof paxog ‘yhia4 





20 inches long, 16% inches wide, 
13% inches high. 








Is a small Musical Cabinet of strong and durable construction, a wonder of 





simplicity and prompt execution. The tone is full, rich and sustained. Plays 





everything. - The case is of solid black Walnut, nicely finished, with gilt trim- 


mings. It is made with the latest improvements, and is a most enjoyable 





instrument. 














| ano 


Orguinettes, Musical Cabinets, Fianos, 
Reed Organs and Large Pipe Organs, 


Patent Pedal 
Upright Piauotortes , Gaara 310s =. | 
d Specially, i = wa gee —_— Agents throughout the World. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, THE MECHANICAL ORCUINETTE CO. 
581 Washington Street, BOSTON. No. 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts., New York 





All operating mechanically as Orguinettes, for sale at our Warerooms and by our 

















THE COURIER. 


-BOBES 
Directory of the Paper Trade. 


American Mail and Export Journal. 
The Paper Trade Journal. Musical & Dram. Courier. 
The Millers’ Journal. LOU* PR American Stationer. 
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HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor, "ES 


No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YoRK. 





There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific Bad printing is an abuse of art. It condemns the printer, 
hk and works injury to him who accepts it. 


in its results, as the art of printing. 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB 


Sleam-Printing-kstablishnent 


The LOCKWOOD PRESS has been awarded high honors at the several International 
Exhibitions where its work has been exhibited. 


aie + -f- ro -}- + ost 


THE GOL D MEDAL | Paris International Exhibition, THE SILVER MEDAL 


OF THE 


\ 
dl (eh\ ys 
Po 


7” THE 
SYDNEY Mr sae aL EXHIBITION, — 1878.- SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1879, 


A D PLOMA Awarded to- 


| wy | | THE LOCKWOOD PRESS. , 
® HONORABLE MENTION © 


LANGUAGE OF JUDGES’ AWARD: » y y 
LANGUAGE OF JUDGES’ AWARD: 


_ 


1879, 


——— 


—— 


Awarded to 


THE LOCKWOOD PRESS. 


~. 
—— 


* This exhibit is equal to anything produced ro 
in London or indeed anywhere else. Thetype | “Specimens of photo-engraving in the shape 
is sharp and distinct, the wood-cuts so artist- | | he [,ockwood ress of a small volume reduced to one-quarter of 
ically brought up and worked that they resem ] be? | the size of the original publication—Tae Amer- 
ble steel engravings; the paper has a beautiful ICAN Marit AND Export JournaL—very clear, 
glazed surface, and the ink, which is a copy — easily readable, and showing progress.” 
black, is distributed with perfect uniformity.” 

FINE PRINTING. Seconp Deoree or Merit. 


First Decree or Merit (Special 


( 


a 


‘a -»* 
— 


TL 
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. ee 
—— — 
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“FINE CATALOGUE PRINTING A SPECIALTY. <* 


Ok 


Ore 


YHE importance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. 
The character of a firm is always gauged by its products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues 
or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very little 

more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a finely printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. 
A coarse, common piece of work is cast aside, while a handsome catalogue is preserved, not only for its beauty 
and suggestiveness but because it is thought there must be something within its pages valuable for reference. 


—_ 


The Lockwood Press is noted for first-class typographicai work. It has its own steam presses and all of 
the appointments of a fully equipped office. Special attention paid to orders from the trade. Manufacturers 
and others invited to send for estimates. Orders from any part of the country will be executed promptly 
and with dispatch. No time lost in the execution of orders—Cards, note heads, &c., circulars, books, 
newspapers and catalogues of all descriptions. Cut work handsomely and carefully executed. 


~+ LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. ¢~ 


Circulars, Catalogues or Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or 
Portuguese. Estimates furnished for good, fine and superfine work, from a small circular to the most expensive 
catalogue or book. Special attention given to all orders for fine wood engraving by the best artists, on the 
most favorable terms. Electrotypes furnished, mounted on wood or metal, at short notice. 

The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, 
electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price lists, catalogues, &c., an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary 
for their production. In applying for estimates send one copy of the work to be reduced, with the size desired, 
and, if required to be printed, the number of copies wanted. Address all orders to 


Printer and Publisher. | HOWARD LOCKWOOD, } 74 Duane St., New York. 


— 

















THz. covUvURNIizaZaA. 























GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Received the a Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENN IAL WORLD’S EXHIBITION at 


aaa 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Cel 


‘th 





d Instr ts of the age. 


ARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


| <a smal Catalogue furnished on application. 


Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


4 
" 


| 
? 





Wrarercoms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 








GABLER 





Nov., 1875, and my Uprights have m 
May, 1877, and March, 1878), which 


—-ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrang 
patent metallic action frame, cast in one —— gay 
as caused them to be pri d by « 





d July, 1872, and 





—_sTHE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.+—— 
Factory and YYarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 








STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


@IANOFORTE SYCTIONS 





No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., 





New York. 





THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Orfice 
lactorvy 


a 


and Wareroonis. 


~- ~NEW YORK,U.S.A. 





_- k'' Street, 
Qu Street, 


— 
~ 


2 ep D 
PS T.9 & 26W. 2 





SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847. 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, - - - MASS., 


METAL and WOOD 


Orean Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
ctass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. 


—————— 


List oF ouR 


Largest Grand Organs. 


, ar 
Fifth Avenue Cath., N.Y., 
St. George’ s Church, 
St. Paul’s M.E. Ch., 
Holy Innocents, 
Fifth Ave. Pres. a, * 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 
Mobile Cathedral, 
rst Pres., Philadelphia, 
St. gon 4 's - E., Brooklyn, 
Trin. San Francisco, 
Christ Ci New Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn, 





“ 
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—Established in 1845.— 


Church Organs’: 


—or— 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GARRETT HOUSE, 


Nos. 122 Clinton & 138 Elm 8ts., 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 


WM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
260-262 W. 28th St., near 8th Ave. 
Builders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and special 
inventions. Orders promptly executed at very reason- 
able rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., please 
address or apply at the factory. 


MUSICAL COURIER BINDER 


Subscribers Supplied at One Dollar Apiece. 








The Simplest, Cheapest and Best Binder in 
the Market. 


We furnish these binders in Cloth, with the title 
stamped in gold. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price, 
to any address in the United States, Foreign post- 
age added. Address orders to 

HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
74 Duane Street, N. Y. 


ALFRED 


DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


PIANOFORTE 
SALES, 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. 


WU i. cassunretaen 9,089 Lbs. 
eS ee 9,910 

EER RCE Hise 13,262 “ 
ee eae 16,258 <“ 
OS ie oe 20,138 « 
1880......-..--0-+0+. 23,432“ 


MATERIALS. 
1875-80. 


SOUNDING BOARDS. 





Gi stncs woken ie ea eukieaad Boards. 
IS: Petaara ts EY rik. Fai eat 200. « 
dias Si reboeaecbade 5,249 «§ 
Se oh tha taa caeaae wae 9,006 * 
De iene eae Men oon fe 37,690 * 
AP y Peo ihe Bly eee a ae £1,586 sa 








T. L. WATERS 
Pianos and Qrgans, 


14 E. Fourteenth St, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. 1st. 
—— »>—_——_—_—. 





2 General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (8 Send for Catalogue. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 











—§ ESTABLISHED 1871.%— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


<Q—_______ 


y i il Mh “th , 


5 yen Wits, i hii 
twit } 


2 ee largest and 
by graduates 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois. 


most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 
of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 


mm ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 


honest workmanshi 


of our instruments 





p throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 


an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 


can be seen in the Congregational and Presbyterian 


s churches, Council Bluffs, lowa; Congregational Church, Davenport, lowa; 
Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, III. 
Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill.,and many others throughout the West, 











HORACE WATERS & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pianos and ()rgans, 


826 Broadway, New York. 


—A.Lso GanerRAL WHOLESALK AGENTS FOR— 


HALLETT, DAVIS & C0.’S 


Superior Pianos 


—AND— 


B. SHONINCER’S 
Celebrated Organs. 


———@——— 


ge” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 





NEW SPYLES 


FOR 


senna teeta 


1881! 








Novel! 
Original! 


Superb! 


STERLING ORGAN COMP'Y 


Derby, Conn., U.S. A. 
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WEBER 


PIANOFORTE. 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


Read the wonderful orr:craL Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 
award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


REPORT : 
‘‘ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence 











and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers | 


promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 
A. T, GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppett, Secretary, 
= CAUTION,—Beware of unscrupu.ous advertisers, who are trying to palm oif a 
CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 
on Pianos. 
The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 


Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for ‘Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.” 
Warerooms, 5th Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 


lllustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
mailed free upon application, 








&* 
-PIAN QS. 


DECKER BROTHERS’ 
Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 


have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in excellence of workmanship, 
elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great durability, that they are now 
earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the very best Piano. 


LOW PRICHEs. EASY TERMS. 
CAUTION. 


It has been established beyond controvers by the courts of law that the only Piano 
known to the public and the Piano Trade as the DECKER PIANO is manufactured by 
Decker Brotuers. All genuine DECKER PIANOS have the following name on the Pianos 


above the keys: 


DECKER BROTHERS, 33 Union Square, New York. 








EBSTABLISEZED 1846. 





SSTABLISHED 16436. 





WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


592 WASHINGTON STREET, . 


BOSTON, MASS. 








NBE * Rich in Tone 
ES ; Dua Pe Pitch, 


(i 


PIANO 


, 333 & 335 West 36th Street, bet. Sth & Oth Aves., New York. : 


Elastic in Touch, 
Hegarty Finished, 


NBER 
ie toh 








BEHNING 


—~<With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.¢—--— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


FIRST-CLASS 
Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


BEHNING 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 








—————! 


~E verywhere known and prized for 
Bn and fidelity in manufacture, 

T asteru1 and excellent improvements, 
Eiecant variety of designs, 

Y iciaing unrivaled tones. 


Htlustrated Catalogues sent free. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 





STHEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


sPIANOS.2 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 





New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 


ee a 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 


Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 


SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 
Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 





